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ADDRESSED TO THE 


INHABITANTS 
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On the following interefting te 
ia Sle Beh ERC. Tous 
; I. Of the Origin and Defign of Government: in general, 
t") ' with concife Remarks on the Englifh Conftitution. 
| [ ‘* II. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succeflion. 
FE . III. Thoughts on the prefent State of American Affairs. 


IV. Of the prefent Ability of America, with fome milcel 
_ laneous Reflections. . 


A NEW EDITION, with feveral Additions in the Body of 
the Work. To which is added an APPENDIX ; together 
with an Addrefs to the People called QUAKERS, 


ry N. B. The New Addition here given increafes the Work 
a: _ upwards of one Third. 


Man knows no Mafter fave creating Heaven, 
Or thofe whom Choice and common Good ordain. 
THOMSON. 


PHILADELPHIA prinrep. 


And soup by W. and T, BRADFORD. 
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T)ERHAPS the fentiments contained in the following 
pages, are not yer fufficiently fafhionable to procure them 
general favor; a long habit of not thinking a thing wrozg, 
gives it a fuperficial appearance of being right, and raifes at 
firft a formidable outcry in defence of cuftom. But the tu- 
mult foon fubfides. Time makes more converts than rea- 
fon. 
. As a long and violent abufe of power, is generally the 
Means of calling the right of it in queftion (and in Matters 
too which might never have been thought of, had not the 
Sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry) and as the King 
of England hath undertaken in his ows Right, to fupport the 
Parliament in what he calls T4eirs, and as the good people of 
this country are grievoufly opprefled by the combination, they 
have an undoubted privilege to inquire into the pretenfions of 
both, and equally to rejeét the ufurpation of either. 

In the following fheets, the author hath ftudioufly avoided 
every thing which is perfonal among ourfelves. Compliments 
as well as cenfure to individuals make no part thereof. The 
wife, and the worthy, need not the triumph of a pamphlet ; 
and thofe whofe fentiments are injudicious, or unfriendly, 
will ceafe of themfelves unlefs too much pains are , beftowed 
upon their converfion. \ Poe 

The caufe of America is in a great meafure the caufe of all 
mankind. Many circumftances hath, and will arife, which 
-are not local, but univerfal, and through which the principles 
of all Lovers of Mankind are affected, andin the Event of 
which, their AffeCtions are interefted. The layiag a Coun- 
try defolate with Fire and Sword, declaring War avaink the 
natural rights of allt Mankind, and extirpating the Defenders 
thereof from the Face of the Earth, is the Concern of every 
Man to whom Nature hath given the Power of feeling ; of 
which Clafs, regardlefs of Party Cenfufe, is the 
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: INTRODUCTEON. 
P. S. The Publication of this new Edition hath been de- 

layed, with a View of taking notice (had it been neceffary) 

} of any Attempt to refute the Doétrine of Independance: As ‘ 

\ no Anfwer hath yet appeared, it is now prefumed that none — 

will, the Time needful for getting fuch a Performance 

ready for the Public being confiderably pat. 

4 Who the Author of this Produétion is, is wholly unnecef- 

| fary tothe Public, as the Objeét for Attention is the Dofrine 

| itfelf, not the Man, Yet it may not be unneceflary to fay, 
That he is unconneéted with any Party, and under no fort of 
Influence public or private, but the influence of reafon and 
principle. : 


Philadslphia, February 14, 1776, 


Erata. In page 4%, line 18, for charge, read change. 
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Of the oricin and defign of government in gene- 
_tal.. With conciie remarks on the Einelilh con- 
_ Mitution, : 


OME writers have fo confounded fociety with govern- 
ment, as to leave litcle or no diftin@ion between them : 
whereas they are not only different; but have diffe- 
rent origins. Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedne{s ; the former promotes our happi- 
nels pofitively by uniting our affections, the latter negatively 
by reitraining our vices. The one encourages intercourfe, 
the other creates diftinctions. The firfis a patron, the laf a 
untifher. 

Society in every ftate is a bleffing, but government even in 
its belt itate is but a neceffary evil; in its worft fate an into- 
lerable one; for when we fuffer, or are expofed to the fame 
miferies by a government, which we might expe in a country 
without government, our calamity is heightened by reflecting 
that we furnith the means by which we fuffer. Government, 
like drefs, is the badge of loft innocence; the palaces of 
Kings are built on the ruins of the bowers of paradife. For 
were the impulfes of confcience clear, uniform, and irrefif. 
tably obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver ; but that 
not being the cafe, he finds it neceffary to furrender up a part 
of his property to furnifh means for the prote@ion of the reft 3 

‘and this he is induced to do by the fame prudence which 
in every other cafe advifes him out of two evils to choofe 
the leatt. Wherefore, f{ecurity being the true defign and end 
of government, it unan{werably follows that whatever forne 
thereof appears moit likely to enfare it to us, with the leait 
expence and greateft benefit, is preferable to all.others. 

In order to gain a clear-and juit idea of the defign and end 
of government, let us fuppofe a fall number of perfons fet-~ 
tled in fome fequeftered part of the earth, unconneéted with 
the reft, they will then reprefent the firft peopling of any coun- 
try, or of the world. In this ftate of natural liberty, fociety 
will be their firft thought. A thoufand motives will excite 

them 


% 
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them thereto, the ftrength of one man is fo unequal to hie 
wants, and his mind fo unfitted for perpetual folitude, that 
he is focn obliged to feek affiffance and relief of another, 
who in his turn requires the fame. Four or five united would 
be able to raife-a tolerable dwelling in the midft of a wilder- 
nefs, but ove man might labour out the common period of life 
without accom plifhing any thing; when he had felled his 


“timber he could not remove it, Ae erect itafter it was remov- 


ed; hunger in the mean time would urge him from his work, 
and every different want call him a different way. Difeafe, 
nay even misfortune would be death, for though neither might 
be mortal, bis either would difable ia from living, and re- 
duce him to a fate in which he might rather be faid to perifh 
than to die.’ 

Thus neceffity, like a gravitating power, would foon form 
our newly a aaa emigrants into fociety, the reciprocal blef- 
fings of which, would fuperfede, and render the obligations 
of law and government unneceflary while they remained per- 
fecily juft to each other; but as nothing but heaven is im- 
pregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, that in propor- 
tion as they furmount the firft dificulties of emigration, which 
bound them together in a common canufe, they will begin to 

relax in their duty and attachment to each other ; and this 
retnisinels, will point ont the neceflity, of eftablithing forae 
form of government to fupply the defect of moral virtue. 


Some convenient tree will afford them a State- Houfe, under 


the branches of which, the whole colony may aflemble to deli- 
berate on public matters. It 1s more than probable that their 
firft laws will have the title only of Recutarions, and be 
enforced by no other penalty oS public difefteem. In this 
firft parliament every man, by natural right, will’have a feat. 

But as the colony increafes, the publi ic concerns will in- 
creafe likewife, and the diftance at which the members may 
be feparated, will render it too Inconvenient for ali of them 
to meet on every occafion as at firft, when their number was 
{ma!l, their habitations near, and the public concerns few and 


trifling. This wili point out the convenience of their confent- ~ 


ing to leave the legiilative part to be managed by a felect 
number. chofen from the whole body, who are fuppofed to 
have the fame concerns at flake which thofe have who ap- 
ointed them, and who will act in the fame manner as the 
whole body would act were they prefent. If the colony con- 
tinue increafing, it will hekame neceflary to augment the 
number of the reprefentatives, and that the intereit of every 
part 
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part of the colony may be attended to, it will be found beit 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part fending 
its proper number; and that the ¢e/ecé?ed might never form to 
themfelves an intereft feparate from the e/e@ors, prudence wiil 


point out the propriety of having elections often ; becaufe as 


. the ele#ed might by that means return and mix again with the 


general body of the e/edors in a few months, their fidelity to 
the public will be fecured by the prudent reflexion of not mak. 
ing a rod for themfelves. And as this frequent interchange 
will eftablifh a common intereft with every part of the com- 
munity, they will mutually and naturally fupport each other, 
and on this (not on the unmeaning name of king) depends the 
firength of government, and the happiness of the governed. 

Here then is the origin and rife of government; namely, a 
mode rendered neceflary by the inability of moral virtue to go- 
vern the world; here too is the defign and end of govern- 
ment, viz. freedom and fecurity. And however our eyes may 
be dazzled with fhow, or our ears deceived by found; how. 
ever prejudice may warp our wills, or intereft darken our un- 
derftanding, the fimpig voice of nature and of reafon will fay, 
itis right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a 
principle in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that 
the more fimple any thing is, the lefs liable it is to be 
difordered, and the eafier repaired when difordered ; and with 
this maxim in view, I offer a few remarks on the fo much 
boafted conftitution of England. Thatit was noble for the 
dark and. flavifh times in which it was erected, is granted. 
When the world was over-run with tyranny the leaft remove 
therefrom was a glorious refcue. Butthatit is imperfect, fub- 


~ ject to convulfions, and incapable of producing what it feems 


to promife, is eafily demonftrated. 

Abfolute governments (tho’ the difgrace of human nature) 
have this advantage with them, that they are fimple ; if the 
people fuffer, they know the head from which their fuffering 
fprings, know likewife the remedy, and are not bewildered 
by a variety of caufes and cures, Burt the conflitution of 
England is fo exceedingly complex, that the nation may fuffer 
for years tofether without being able to difcover in which 
part the fault lies, fome will fay in one and fome in another, 
and every political phyfician will advife a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long ilanding 
prejudices, yet if we will fuffer ourfelves to examine the 


eomponent parts of the English conftitution, we fhall find ~ 


then, 
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them to be the bafe remains of two ancieat tyrannies, com- 
pounded with fome new republican materials, 

Firfi,— The remains.of monarchical tyranny in the perfon 
of, the king 
_ Secondly. * The remains of ariftccratical tyranny in the 

erfons ot the peers. 

_. Thirdly. —The new republican materials, in the perfons of the 
commons, on whole virtue depends the freedom of England. 

The two fir, by being hereditary, are indep: endent of the 
people ; wherefore In a confiitutional fenfe they contribute 
nothing towards the freedom of the ftate. 

To fay that the conftitution of England is a union of three 
powers reciprocally checking each other, is farcical, either the. 
words have. no meaning, or they are flat contradiétions, 

To fay that the commons is a check upon the king, 
prefuppoies two things. 

Firf.—That the ki ng 1s not to be trufted without being 
looked aiter, or in other words, that a thirft for abfolute 
power is the natural difeafe of monarchy. 

Secondly.—That the commons, by being appcinted for es 
purpole, are either water or more worthy of ‘confidence thar 
the crown. , ; 

Betas ihe fame tice which gives the commons a 
power to check the king by withholding the fupplies, gives. 
afterwards the king a power to check the commens, by. em-, 
powering him to rejeét their other bills; it again fuppofes that. 
the king is.wifer than thofe whom it has already fuppofed to 
be wiler than him. A mere abfurd dity | 

There is fomething exceedingly ridiculous in the compofi- 
tion of monarchy; 3 1t firft excludes a man from the means of 
information, yet empowers him to act in cafes where the high- 
eit judgment is required. ‘The fiate of a king fhats him from 
the world, yet the bufinefs ‘of a king requires him to know it 


thoroughly ; wherefore the different paris, by unnaturally. 


oppetng and deftroying each other, prove the whole charac- 

r to be abfurd and ufelefs. 

Some writers have explained the Englith conftitution thus: 
the king, fay they, 1s one, the people another ; the peers are 
an houle in behalf, of ies ings the commons in behalf of 
the people ; but this hath all the diftinétions of an houfe divided 
againft itfelf; “and though the expreffions be pleafantly ar- 
ranged, yet when examined they appear idle and ambiguous ; 
and it will always happen, that the niceft conftruction that 


“words are capahle of, when applied to the - defcription of fome | 
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thing which either cannot exift, or is too incomprehenfible 
to be within the compafs of defcription; ‘will be words of 
found only, and though they may amufe the ear, they cannot 
inform the mind, for this explanation includes ; previous 

queflion, viz. Hew came the king iby a a power awh bith the people 
are afraid to truf?, and always obliged ‘o check ?' Such a power. 
could not be the gift ofa wife pecple, neither.can any power, 
which needs checking, be from God ; yet the provifion, w ich 
the conftitution makes, oppotes feck a power to exit. 

But thé provifion is unequal to the tafk ; the means either 
cannot or will not accomplith the end, and the whole affair is 
a:felode:fe;» for as the greater weight will always carry up 
the lets, and as all the wheels of a machine are ao in moon 
by one, itjonly remains to know which power in the confitu- 
tion has the moft weight, for thatiwill vovern ; and though 
the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, asthe phrafe 1s; 
check the rapidity of its motion, yet fo long as they cannoe 
flop it, ‘their endeavors will be hie roan Ls the fir? moving 
power will at lait have its way; and whut it wants in igs is 
fupplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the E Englith cons 
flitution needs not be mentioned, and thatit derives its whole 
confequence merely from being - giver of places and pen- 
fions «1s: felf-evident, wherefor hough: we have been wife 
enough to fhut and lock a door pain’ abfolute monarchy, we 
at the fame time have been foolith enough to put the crown in 
poflefion of the:key. 

the? prejudice of Enelifhmen, in favour: of their own go- 
vernment by king, lords. ‘and commons, arifes as much or ere 
from national pride than reafon. Individuals are-undoubted!y 
{afer in England thanin {ome other countries,’ but the awi/l 
of the king i is as much the /aw of the land in Britata as in 


France, with this diference, that initead of proceeding di-. 


rectly fromhis mouth, tit’ is handed to the people under the 
more formidable fhape of dniaét of parliament. For the fate 
of Charles the Firit, hath’ thts made se more iubtie—not 
more juit. 

Wherefore, laying fide all vation! ig and pre} asce! in. 
favour of modes and forms, the plain trath is, that i zs wholly 
owing to the ce tsobiatone of ihe people. and not to the conjtitution ef 


the ‘government that the crowh'1s not as rtp pe in Ragland: 


as in ‘Tur key. bh ° 
An inquiry Into ‘the conflitutional errors in the Enelith 
form ot government Is at this ume nighly necefiary ; tor as 
we 
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we are never in a proper condition of doing juftice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of fome leading par- 
tiality, fo neither are we capable of doing it to ourielves 
while we remain fettered by any obftinate prejudice. And 
as a man, whois attached toa proftitute, is unfitted to choofe 
or judge of a wife, fo any prepoffeffion in favour of a rotten 
conftitution of government will difable us from diicerning a 
good one. 


Of monarchy and hereditary fucceffion. 


) ANKIND being originally equals in the order of cre- 
ation, the equality could only be deftroyed by fome fub- 
fequent circumftance ; the diftindtions of rich, and poor, may 
in a great meafure be accounted for, and that without having 
secourfe to the harfh ill founding names of oppreflion and 
avarice. QOppreffion is often the con/equence, but feldom or 
never the means of riches ; and though avarice will preferve @ 
man from being neceflitoufly poor, it generally makes him 
too timorous to be wealthy. 7 
-But there is another and greater diftintion for which no 
truly natural or religious reafon can be afligned, and that is, 
the diftin@ion of men into kincs and supjects. Male and 
female are the diftinétions of nature, good and bad the dif- 
tinGtions of heaven; but how arace of men came into the world 
fo exalted above the reft, and diftinguifhed like fome new 
fpecies, is worth enquiring into, and whether they are the 
ameans of happinefs or of mifery to mankind. 
In the early ages of the world, according to the fcripture 
chronology, there were no kings; the confequence of which 
was there were no wars ; it is the prideof kings which throw 
mankind into confufion. . Holland without a king hath en- 
joyed more peace for this laft century than any of the monar- 
chical governments in Europe. Antiquity favors the fame 
remark; for the quiet and rural lives of the firft patriarchs 
hath a happy fomething in them, which vanifhes away when 
we come to the hiftory of Jewith royalty. a 
Government by kings was firft introduced into the world by 
the Heathens, from whom the children of Ifrae) copied the 
caftom. It was the. moft profperous invention the Devil ever 
feton foot for the promotion of idolatry. The Heathens paid. 
divine honors to their deceafed kings, and the chriftian world 
kath improved on the plan by doing the fame to their living 
enes, How impious is the title of facred majefty applied toa 
WUD, 
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vate who in the midft of his fplendor is crumbling into 
uft | 

As the exalting one man fo greatly above the reft cannot be 
juftified on the equal rights of nature, fo neither can it be de- 
tended on the authority of fcripture ; for the will of the Al- 
mighty, as declared by Gideon and the prophet Samuel, ex- 
prefely difapproves of government by kings. All anti-mo- 
narchical parts of {cripture have been very {moothly glofied 
over in monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit 
the attentuon of countries which have their governments yet 
toform. ‘* Render unto Ce/fur the things which are Ca/ar’s” 
is the fcripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no {upport of mo- 
narchical pe vern iis tty for the Jews at that time were without 2 
king, and in a ftate,of vaflalage to the Romans. 

Near three thoufand years pafied away from the Mofaic ac- 
count of the creation, till the Jews under a national delufion 
requefted aking. ‘Tull then their form of government (ex- 
cept in extraordinary cafes, where the Almighty interpofed) 
was akind of republic adminiftred by a judge and the elders 
of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held finful 
to Seam any ; being under that title but the Lord of 
Hofts. And when a man ferioufly reflects on the idolatrous 
homage which is paid to the perfons of Kings, he need not 
wonder, that the Almighty ever jealous of his honor, fhould 
difapprove of a form of government which {o impioutfly invades 
the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in fcripture as one of the fins of the 
Jews, for which a curfe in referve is denounced againft them, 
The hiftory of that tranfaction is worth. attending to. 

The children of Ifrael being opprefled by the Midianites, 
Gideon marched againft them with a {mall army, and victory, 
thro’ the divine interpofition, decided in his favour, The 
Jews elate with fuccels, and attributing it tothe generalfhip 
of Gideon, propofed making him aking, faying, Rale thou 
ever us, thou and thy fon and thy fon’s fon. Were was 
temptation in its fulleft extent; not a kingdom only, butan 
hereditary one, but Gideon in the piety of his foul replied, 
I will not rule over you, neither foall my fon rule ower you, 
Tue Lorp SsHALI RULE OvER you. Words need not be 


more explicit ; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but deni- 


eth their right to give it; neither doth he compliment them 
with invented dscltiapens os his thanks, but in the pofitive 
flile of a prophet charges them with difaffection to their pro- 
per Sovereign, the King of heaven. . 
; About 
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About one hundred ‘and thirty years after this; they fell 
again into the fame error. ‘The hankering which the Jews’ 
had forthe idolatrows cuftoms of the Heathens, is fornething 
exceedingly unaccountable ; but fo it was, that laying hold 
of the mifconduct of Samuel’s two fons, who were entrufited 
with fome fecular concerns, they came in an abrupt and ‘cla- 
morous manner to Samuel, faying,’ Bebold thou art old, and 
thy fins walk not in thy ways, now make us a king to judge us 
like all the cther nations. And here we cannot but obierve 
that their motives were bad, viz. that they might belie unto 

ther nations, i. e. the Heathens, whereas their true glory 
i in being as much ualike them as poffible. But the thing 

dijpleafed Samuel when they faid, Give us a king to judge us 3 
antl La se ae unto the Lord, and the Lowd faid unto Samuel, 
Hearken unto the voice of the people ia all that they fay unto thee, 
Sor they have not rejeGed thee, but they have rejeGed me, THA» 
]. SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM.: EG to all the 
works which they have done fince the day that I brought them up 
cut of\ Eevpt, even unto this day; wherewith they have forfaken’ 
me and jerved other Gods; fo do bey aljo unto thee. Now there- 
jore bearken unto their wibied) howbeit, proieft Solemnly unto thes 
and foew them tbe manner of the king that foall reign over them, 
i. @ not of any particular king, but the general manner of 
the kings of the earth, whom Hrael was fo eagerly copying 
after, And notwithitanding the great diflance of time and 


_difference of manners, the charaGer is ftill in fafhion, zd 


Samuel told all the avords of the Lord unto the people, that 
ajeed of bin aking. And he faid, This fhall ce the manner of 
the king that frall reign over Jou 5 he will take your Jjons and 
appoint r them for himself, , for bis chariots, and to be his hoijemen, 
aid fome foall run before bis chariots (this Shcoeigtasite agrees 
with the prefent mode of impreilinig men) and be will ap point 
him captains over: thou fan nds? ‘tied Capta 7s over ffries, and awill . 
Jet ibemrto ear bis ibe ob to reap his barvefi, and to make bis 
tufiruments of war, axdinfiruments of bis chariots ; and be will 
take your daughters to be confé étionaries, and to be cooks and to be 
bakers (this deferibes the “expence and luxury as well as the 
opprefi, ion of Hinge) and he will take your fields and your 
olive yards, ewen the bef of them, ens ve them to bis fervants 5 
and be cep! take the tenth of your feed, and of your vineyards, 
aud give them to bis cficers and to bis fervants (by which we 
{ee that bribery, corruption and favoritiim are the fianding 
vices OF kings) and be will take the tenth of your men Jer- 
wits, aud your maid Jervants, and your goodlieft young men and 
pour 
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gour affes, and put them to bis work; and be will take the tenth 
of your foeep, and ye foall be bis fervants, and ye fall cry out ig 
that day becaufe of your king which ye foall have chojen, AND 
THE LORD WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT Day.” ‘This 
accounts for the continuation of monarchy; neitner do the 
charaéters of the few good kings which have lived fince, el- 
ther fan@ify the title, or blot out the finfulnefs of the origin ; 
the high encomium given of David takes no notice of him 
officially as a hing, but only as a maz after God’s own heart. 
Neverthele/s the People refused to obey the voice of Samuel, and 
they faid, Nay, but we will have a king over us, that we may be 
like all the nations, and that our king may judge us, and 20 :ut before 
us, and ficht our battles, Samuel continued to reafon with them, 
but to no purpofe; he fet before them their ingraticude, but all 
would not avail; and feeing them fully bent on their fouy, he 
cried out, J willcall uate the Lord, aud be foal! fend thunder and 
rain (which then was. punifhment, being in the time of wheat 
harveft) that ye may perceive aud jee that your wickedne/s ts great 
which ye have done in the fight of the Lord, 1N ASKING YOU A 
KinG. So Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord jent thun- 
der and rain that day, and all the people greatly feared the Lord 
and Samuel. And all the people faid unto Samuel, : ray for thy 
Servants unto the Lord thy God that we die not, for WE HAVE 
ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING, 
Thefe portions of {cripture are direct and pofitive. They ad- 
mit of no equivocal conftruétion, That the Almighty hath 
here entered his proteft againft monarchical government is 
true, or the feripture is faife. Andaman hath good reafon 
to believe that there is as much of king-craft, as priett-craft, 
in withholding the {cripture from the public in Popith coun- 
ries. . For monarchy in every inftance is the Popery of go- 
vernment. 
To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary 
- facceffion ; and as the firft is a degradation and leflening of 
ourfelves, fo the fecond, claimed as a matter of right, is an 
infult and an impofition on pofterity. For ail men being ori- 
ginally equals, no one by dirih could have a right to fet up his 
own family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, aad 
though himfelf might deferve fome decent degree of honors of 
his cotemporaries, yet his de{cendants might be far too un- 
worthy to inherit them. One of the ftrongeft zatural proots 
of the folly of hereditary right in kings, is, that nature difap- 
proves it, otherwife fhe would not fo frequently turn it into 
ridicule by giving mankind an af for a lon. 
ee Secondly, 
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Secondly, as no man at firft could poffefs any other public 
honors than were beftowed upor him, io the givers of thofe 
honors could have no power to give away therightof pofterity, 
and though they might fay <* We choofe you for our head,” 
they could not, without manifeft injuftice to their children, 
fay ‘ that your children and your childrens children fhall 
reign over curs for ever. Becaufe fuch an unwife, unjuit, 
unnatural compact might (perhaps) in the next fucceflion put 
them under the government of a rogue or a fool. Moit wite 
men, in their private fentiments, have ever treated hereditary 
right with contempt ; yet it is one of thofe evils, which when 
once eftablifhed is not eafily removed ; many fubmit from fear, 
others from fuperftition, and the more powerful part fhares 
with the king the plunder of the reft. 

This is {appofing the prefent race of kings in the world to 
have had an honorable origin ; whereas it is more than proba- 
ble, that could we take off the dark covering of antiquity, and 
trace them to their firft rife, that we fhould find the firft of 
them nothing better than the principal rufhan of fome reftlefs 
gang, whofe {avage manners or pre-eminence in fubtility ob- 
tained him the title of chief among plunderers; and who by 
increafing in power, and extending his depredations, over- 
awed the quiet and defencelefs to purchafe their fafety by fre- 
quent contributions. Yet his electors could have no idea of 
giving hereditary right to his defcendants, -becaufe fuch a per- 
petual exclufion of themfelves was incompatible with the free 
and unreftrained principles they profeffed to live by. Where- 
fore, hereditary {ucceffion in the early ages of monarchy could 
not take place as a matter of claim, but as fomething cafual 
or complimental ; but as few or no records were extant in 
thofe days, and traditionary hiftory fluffed with fables, it was 
very eafy, after the lapfe of a few generations, to trump up 
fome fuperititious tale, conveniently timed, Mahomet like, to 
cram hereditary right down the throats of the vulgar. Per-— 
haps the diforders which threatened, or feemed to threaten, 
on the deceafe of a leader and the choice of a new one (for 
elections among ruffians could not be very orderly) induced 
many at firft to favor hereditary pretenfions ; by which means 
it happened, as it hath happened fince, that what at firft was 
fubmitted to as a convenience, was afterwards claimed as a 

right. | > aoe 

England, fince the conqueft, hath known fome few good 
‘monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of bad 
ones; yet no man in his fenfes can fay that their claim under 
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William the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A French 
baftard landing with an armed banditti, and eftablifhing him- 
felf king of England againft the confent of the natives, is in 
plain terms a very paltry rafcally original.—It certainly hath 
no divinity in it. However, it is needlefs to fpend much 
time in expofing the folly of hereditary right, if there are any 
fo weak as to believe it, let them promifcuoufly worfhip the 
afs and lion, and welcome. I fhall neither copy their hu- 
mility, nor difturb their devotion. 

Yet I thould be glad to afk how they fuppofe kings came at 
firft ? The queftion admits but of three anfwers, viz. either 
by lot, by election, or by ufurpation. If the fir king was 
taken by lot, iteftablifhes a precedent for the next, which ex- 
cludes hereditary fucceffion. Saul was by lot, yet the fuccef- 
fion was not hereditary, neither does it appear from that tran{f- 
action there was any intention it ever fhould. If the firt king 
of any country was by election, that likewite eftablithes a pre- 
cedent fr the next ; for to fay, that the right of all future ge- 
nerations is taken away, by the act of the firft eleCtors, in their 
choice not only of a king, but of a family of kings fer ever, 
hath no parrallel in or out of feripture but the doétrine of 
original fin, which fuppofes the free will of all men loft in 
Adam ; and from fuch comparifon, and it will admit of no 
other, hereditary fucceflion can derive no glory. For as in 
Adam ail finned, and as inthe firft electors all men obeyed ; as 
in the one all mankind were fubjeCted to Satan, and in the 
other to Sovereignty ; as our innocence was loft in the firft, 
and our authority in the laft ; and as both difable us from re- 
affuming fome former ftate and privilege, it unan{werably fol- 
lows that original fin and hereditary fucceffion are parellels. 
Dithonorable rank ! Inglorious connexion ! Yet the moft fub- 
tile fophift cannot produce a jufter fimile. 

As to ufurpation, no man will be fo hardy as to defend it ; 
and that William the Conqueror was an ufurper is a fact not 
to be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the antiquity of 
Englifh monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it is not io much the abfurdity as the evil of hereditary 
fucceffion which concerns mankind. Did it enfure a race of 
_ good and wife men it would have the feal of divine authority, 
but as itopens a door to the fooli/h, the wicked, and the impro- 
per, it hath in it the nature of oppreflion. Men who look up- 
on themfelves bo fo reign, and others to obey, foon grow 
infolent ; feleéted from the reft of mankind their minds are 
early poifoned by importance ; and the world they act in dif- 
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fers fo materially from the world at large, that they have but 
little opportunity of knowing its true interefts, and when they 
fucceed to the government are frequently the moft ignorant 
and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary fucceffion is, that 
the throne is iubject to be poflefled by a minor at any age; 
all which time the regency, acting under the cover of a king, 
have every opportunity and inducement to betray their trult. 
The fame national misfortune happens, when a king worn 
our with age and infirmity, enters the lat flage of human 
weaknefs. In both thefe cafes the public becomes a préy to 
every mifcreant, who can tamper fuccefsfully with the follies 
either of age or infancy. 

The moit piaufible plea, which hath ever been offered in 


favour of hereditary fucceffion, 1s, that it preferves a nation 


from civil wars; and were this true, it would be weighty ; 
vangreass it is the moft barefaced talfity ever impofed upon 
mankind ‘Vhe whole hiftory of England difowns the faét. 
‘Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that diftracted 
kingdom fince the conqueft, in which time there have been 
(including the Revoiution) no lefs than eight civil wars and 
‘nineteen rebellions. Wherefore initead of making for peace, 
it makes againit it, and deftroys the very foundation it feems 
to iland on. 

The conteft for monarchy and fucceffion, between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, laid England in a icene of 
blocd for many years. Twelve pitched battles, befides fkir- 
mifhes and tieges, were fought between Henry and Edward, 
Twice was Henry prifoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
priioner to Heary. And fo uncertain is the fate of war and 
the temper of a’ nation, when nothing but perional matters 
are the ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph 
from a prifon to a palace, and Edward cbliged to fly froma 
palace to a foreign land; yet, as fudden tranfitions of temper 
are feldom lafting, Henry in his turn was driven from the 
throne, and Edward recalled to fucceed him. The parliament- 
always following the ftrongelt fide. 

This contett began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinouithed ull Henry the Seventh, in whom 
the families were united. including a period of 67 years, 
viz. from 1422 to 1489. 

In fhort, monarchy and fucceffion ha¥edaid (not this or 
that kingdom only) but the world in blood-and athes. Tis 
a form. of government which the word of God bears teflimony 
againit, and bivod will attend it. If 
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_ If we inquire into the bafinefs of a king, we fhall find that 
in fome countries they have none; and after fauntering away 

’ their lives without pleafure to themfelves or advantage to the 
nation, withdraw from the fcene, and leave their fucceffors to 
tread the fame idle round. In abfolute monarchies the whole 

' weight of bufinefs, civil and military, lies on the king; the 
children of Ifrael in their requeit for a king, urged this plea 
<< that he may judge us, and go out before us and fight our 
battles.”? But in countries where he is neither a judge nor a 
general, as in Engiand, a man would be puzzled to kaow 
what zs his bufinets. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic the 
lefs bufinefs there is for a king: It is fomewhat difficult to 
find a proper name for the goverament of England. Sir 
William Meredith calls it a republic; but in its prefent fiate 
it is unworthy of the name, becaufe the corrupt influence of 
the crawn, by having all the places in itsdifpofal, hath fo ef- 
fectually {wallowed up the power, and eaten out the virtue of 
the houfe of commons (the republican part in the conftitu- 
tion) that the government of England is nearly as monar+ 
chical as that of France or Spain. Men fail out with names 
without underftanding them. For it is the republican and 
not the monarchical part of the conftitution of England which 
Englifhmen piory in, viz. the liberty of choofing’an houfe 

* of commons from cut of their own body—and it is eafy to fee 
that when republican virtue fails, flavery enfues. Why is 
the conftitution of England fickly, but becaufe monarchy 
hath poifoned the republic, the crown hath engroffed the 
commons? 

In Englanda king hath little more to do than to make wat 
and give away places ; which in plain terms, is to impoverifla 
the nation and fet it together by the ears. A pretty bufinefs in- 

eed for a man to be allowed eight hundred thoufand fterling 
a year for, and worfhipped into the bargain ! Of more worth 
is one honeft man to fociety and in the ight of God, than all 
the crowned ruffians that ever lived. 


Thoughts on the prefent. flate of American 
affairs. 


N' the following pages I offer nothing more than fimple 
| facts, plain arguments, and common fenfe; and have no 
other preliminaries to fettle with the reader, than that he will 
divett himfelf of prejudice and prepoffeflion, and futfer bis 
reafon 
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reafon and his feelings to determine for themfelves; that he 
will p.t ea, or rather that he will not put of, the true character 
of aman, and generoully enlarge his views beyond the pre- 
fent day. a 
Voumes have been written on the fubjec of the ftrugele 
berween England and America. Méen of all ranks have em- 
barked in the controverty, from different motives, and with 
Various deligns; but all have been ineffectual, and the period 
,/©; devate is clofed. Arms, as the laft refource, decide the con- 
teil; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the conti- 
nent hath accepted the challenge. 

It hath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who tho’ an 

s . able miniter was not without his faults) thaton his being 
= attacked in the houfe of commons, on the fcore, that his mea- 


fures were only ef a temporary kind, replied zhey will laf? my 
#me.? Shoulda thought fo fatal and unmanly poffefs the 
colonies in the prefent conteft, the name of anceftors will be 
6 remembered by future generations with deteftation. 
The fun never fhined on a caufe of greater worth. ’Tis not 
oe the affair of acity, a county, a province, or akingdom, but of a 
a continent--of at lealt one eighth part of the habitable globe. ’Tis 
notthe concern of aday, a year, or an age; pofterity are virtual- 
ly involved in theconteit, and will be more or lefsaffeted, even 
to the end of rime, by the proceedings now. Now is the feed 
time of continental union, faithandhonor. The leaft frac- * 
( tu:enow will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin 
a on the tender rind of a young oak; the wound will enlarge 
; with the tree, and poiterity read it in full grown charaéters. 
A By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new zra 
ee for politics 1s dtruck; a new method of thinking hath arifen. 
Ail plans, propofals, &c. prior to the nineteenth of April, +. 
e. to the commencement of hoftilities, are like the almanacks 
; of the laft year; wich, though proper then, are fuperceded 
. and ufelefsnow. Whatever was advanced by the advocates 
| ae On either fide.of the queition then, terminated in one and the 
‘a i fame point, viz. a union with Great-Britain; the only dif- 
a ference between the parties was the method of effecting it; 
ii! the one propofing force, the other friendfhip ; but it hath fo 
far happened that the firft hath failed, and the fecond hath 
withdrawn her influence. 

As much hath been faid of the advantages of reconciliation, 
which, like an agreeable dream, hath pafled away and left us 
as we were, itis bat right, that we fhould examine the con- 
trary fide of the argument, and inquire into fome of the many 
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material injuries which thefe colonies fuftain, and always will 
faftain, by being connected with, and dependant on Great -Bris 
tain. To examine that connexion and dependance, on the prin- 
ciples of nature and common fenfe, to fee what we have to 
truft to, if feparated, and what we are to expect, if dependant. 

I have heard it afferted by fome, thatas America hath flou- 
rithed under her former connexion with Great-Britain, that 
the fame connexion is neceflary towards her future happinels, 
and will always have the fame effect. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as well af- 
fert that becaufe a child has thrived upon milk, that it is ne- 
ver to have meat, or that the firft twenty years of our lives is 
to become a precedent for the next twenty. But even this 1s 
admitting more than istrue, for FT anfwer roundly, that Ame- 


- ica would have flourifhed as much, and probably much more, 


had no European power had any thing to do with her. The com- 
merce, by which fhe hath enriched herfelf are the neceffaries 
of life, and will always have a market while eating is the 
cuftom of Europe. 

But the has protected us, fay fome. That fhe hath en- 
groffed us is true, and defended the continent at our expence 
as well as her own is admitted, and fhe would have defended. 
Turkey from the fame motive, viz. the fake of trade and do- 
minion. 

Alas, we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
and made large facrifices to fuperitition. We have boatted 
the protection of Great-Britain, without confidering, that her 
‘motive was iniere/? not attachment ; that fhe did ‘not protect 
us from our enemies on our account, but from ‘Ser enemies on ber 
own account, from thofe who had no quarrel with us on any 
oiber account, and who will always be our enemies on the /ame 
account. et Britain wave her pretenfions to the continent, 
‘or the continent throw off the dependance, and we fhould be 
at peace with France and Spain were they at war with Britain. 
The miferies of Hanover lait war ought to warn us again{ft 
connexions. 

It hath lately been afferted in parliament, that the colonies 
have no relation to each other but through the parentcountry, 
i.e. that Pennfylvania and the Jerfeys, and fo on for the reft, 
are fifter colonies by the way of England ; this is certainly a 
very round-about way of proving relationfhip, but it is the 
neareft and only true way of proving enemyfhip, if I may {o 
call it. France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will 


be our enemies as Americans, but as our being the jubjeds of 


Great-Britain. Bat 
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But Britain is the parent country, fay fome. Then the 
more fhame upon her conduct, Even brutes do not devour 
their young, nor favages make war upon their families ; 
wherefore the aflertion, 1f true, turns to her reproach ; but it 
happens not to be true, or only partly fo, and the phrafe 
parent or mother country hath been jefuitically adopted by the 
king and his parafites, with a low papiitical defign of gaining 
an unfair bias on the credulous weaknefs of our minds, Eu- 
rope, and not England, fs the parent country of America. This 
new world hath been the afylum for the perfecuted lovers of 
civil and religious liberty from every part of Europe. Hither 
have they fled, not from the tender embraces of the mother, 
but from the cruelty of the monfler; and it is fo far true of 
England, that the fame tyranny which drove the firft emie 
grants from home, purfues their defcendants fill. 

In this extentive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow 
limits of three hundred and fixty miles (the extent of Eng- 
land) and carry our friendfhip on a larger f{cale ; we claim 
brotherhood with every European chriftian, and triumph in 
the generofity of the ientiment. 

It is pleafant to obferve by what regular gradations we fur- 
mount the foree of local prejudice, as we enlarge our ac- 
quaintance with the world, A man born in any town in Eng- 
land divided into parifhes, will naturally affociate moft with 
his fellow parifhioners (becaufe their interefts in many cafes 
will be common) and diftinguifh him by the name of zeigh= 
four; if he meet him but a few miles trom home, he drops 
the narrow idea of a ftreet, and falutes him by the name of 
town/finan; if he'travel out of the county, and meet him in 
any other, he forgets the minor divifions of {treet and town, 
and calls him countryman, 1. e. county-man ; but if in their fo. 
reign excurfions they fhould affociate in France or any other 
part of Eurcpe, their local remembrance would be enlarged 
into that of Exglifomen. And by a jutt parity of reafoning, 
all Europeans meeting in America, or any other quarter of 
the globe, are countrymen ; for England, Holland, Germany, 
or Sweden, when compared with the whole, ftand in the fame 
places on the larger fcale, which the divifions of ftreet, town, 
and county do on the fmal’er ones ; diftinG@ions too limited 
for continental minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, even 
of this province, are of Englith defcent. Wherefore I re- 
probate the phrafe of parent or mother country applied 
to England only, as being falfe, felfifh, narrow and unge- 
nerous. 


But 
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‘But admitting, that we were all of Englith defcent, what 
‘does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being now an open 
‘enemy, extinguithes every other name and title: And to fay 
that reconciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. The firft 
king of England, of the prefent line (Willam the Conqueror) 
was a Frenchman, and half the Peers of England are defcend- 
ants from the fame country ; wherefore, by “the fame method 


~of reafoning, England ought to be governed by France. 


Much hath been faid of the united ftrength of Britain and 
the colonies, that in conjunétion they might bid defiance to the 
world. But this is mere prefumption ; the fate of war is un- 
certain, neither do the expreflions mean any thing; for’ this 
continent would never fuffer itfelf to be drained of inhabi- 
tants, to fupport the Britifh arms‘in either Afia, Africa, or 
Europe. ’ 

Befides, what have we to do with fetting the world at defi« 
ance? Our plan is commerce, and that, weil attended to, 
will fecure us the peace and friendfhip of all Europe ; becanfe, 
it is the intereft of ‘all Europe to have America a free port. 
Her trade will always be a protection, and her barrennefs of 
gold and filver fecure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmeft advocate for reconciliation, to thew, 
a fingle advantage that this continent can reap, by being con- 
nected with Great-Britain. I repeat the challenge, not a fingle 
advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its price in any 
market in Europe, and our imported goods muft be paid for 
buy them where we will. 

But the injuries and difadvantages we fuftain by that con- 
nection, are without number ; and our duty to mankind at 
large, as well as to ourfelves, inftru&t us to renounce the alli- 
ance: Becaufe, any feb nein to, or dependance on Great- 
Britain, tends directly to involve this continent in European 
wars and quarrels; and fets us at variance with nations, who 
would otherwife feek our friendfhip, and againft whom, we 
have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe i is our market 
for trade, we ought to form no partial connection with any 
part of it. It is the true intereft of America to fteer clear of 


European contentions, which fhe never can do, while by her _ 


dependance on Sritain, fhe is made the make-weight in the 
fcale of Britifh politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at 
peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England and 
me foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, becau/e 

her connection with Britain. ‘The next war may not turn 
ii like the lafi, and fhould it not, the advocates for reconct- 
D lation 
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Aiation.now will be wifhing for feparation then, becaufe, neu- 


trality in that cafe, would be a fafer convoy pin a man of war.” 
Every thing that is right or natural pleads for {eparation. 
The blood of the Rata the weeping voice of nature Cries, 
"Tis TIME TO PART. Even the diftance at which the Almigh- 
‘ty hath placed England and America, is a {trong and natural 
proof, that the authority of the one, over the other, was ne- 
ver the defign of Heaven. The time likewife at which the 
continent was difcovered, adds weight to the argument, and 
the manner in which it was peopled encreafes the force of it. 
‘The reformation was preceded by the difcovery of America, 
as if the Almighty graciouily meant to open a fanétuary to 
the perfecuted in future years, when home fhould afford nei- 
ther friendfhip nor fafety. ; 

The authority of Great-Britain over this continent, is a form 
of government, which fooner or later muft have an end: And 
a ferious mind can draw no true pleafure by looking forward, 
under the painful and potitive conviction, that what he calls 
“‘the prefent conftitution” is merely temporary. As pa- 
rents, we can have no joy, knowing that zhis government is 
not fu ficiently lafting to enfure any thing which we may be- 
queath to pofterity : And by a plain method of argument, 
as we are running the next generation into debt, we ought to 
do the work of it, otherwife we ufe them meanly and pitiful- 
ly. In order to difcover the line of our duty rightly, we 
fhould take our children in our hand, and fix our ftation a few 
years farther into life ; that eminence will prefent a profpect, 
which a few prefent fears and prejadices conceal from our 
fight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unneceffary offence, 
yet I am inclined to believe, that all thofe who efpoufe the 
doétrine of reconciliation, may be included within the follow- 
ing defcriptions. Interefted men, who are not to be trufted ; 
weak men, who cangot fee ; prejudiced men, who wi/l not fee; ; 
and a certain fet of moderate men, who chante better of the Bas 
ropean world than it deferves ; and this laft clafs, by an ill- 
judged deliberation, will be the caufe of more calamities to 
this continent, than all the other three, 

Tt is the good fortune of many to live diftant from the 
{cene of forrow ; the evilis not fufficiently brought to shezr 
doors to make them feelthe precarioufnefs with which all Ame- 
rican property is poflefied. But let our imaginations tran{- 
port us for a few moments to Bofton, that feat of wretchednefs 
will teach us wifdom, and inftruct us for ever to renounce 2 
power in whom we can have no trnft, ‘The situa pues of 
tnat 
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that unfortunate city, who but a few months ago were in eafe 
and affluence, have now, no other alternative than to ftay and 
ftarve, or turn out tobeg. Endangered by the fire of their 
friends if they continue within the city, and plundered by 
the foldiery if they leave.it. In their prefent condition they 
are prifoners without the hope of redemption, and ina general 
attack for their relief, Ne would be expofed to the fury of 
both armies. 

Men of paffive tempers look fomewhat lightly over the of- 
fences of Britain, and, ftill hoping for the beft, are apt to call 
out, ‘* Come, come, we ‘feall be friends again, for all this.” But 
examine the paffions and feelings of mankind, Bring the doc- 
trine of reconciliation to the touchftone of nature, and then 
tell me, whether you can hereafter love, honour, and faith- 
fully ferve the power that hath carried fire and {word into your 
land ? If you cannot do all thefe, then are you only deceiving 
yourfelves, and by your delay bringing ruin upon pofterity. 
Your future connection with Britain, whom you can neither 
love nor honour, will be forced and unnatural, and bein 
formed only on the plan of prefent convenience, will in a lit- 
tle time fall into a relapfe more wretched than the firft. But 
if you fay, you can {till pafs the violations over, then I atk, 
Hath your houfe been burnt ? Hath your property/been de. 
ftroyed before your face ? Are your wife and children deftitute 
of a bed to lite on, or bread to live on ? Have you loft a parent 
or a child by their hands, and yourfelf the ruined and wretch- 
ed furvivor ? If you have not, then are you not a judge of 
thofe'who have. But if you have, and ftill can fhake hands 
with the murderers, then are you unworthy the name of huf- 
band, father, friend, or lover, and whatever may be your rank 
or title in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the fpiric 
of a fycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but trying 
them by thofe feelings and affeétions which nature juftifies, 
and without which, we fhould be incapable of difcharging 

the focial duties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it. I mean 
not to exhibit horror for the purpofe of provoking revenge, 
but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly flumbers, that we may 
purfue determinately fome fixed object. It is not in the power 
of Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if fhe do not conquer 
herfelf by delay and timidity. The prefent winter 1s worth an 
age if rightly employed, but if loft or negleéted, the whole 
continent will partake of the misfortune ; and there is no pu- 
nifhment which that man will not deferve, be he who, or 
what, or where he will, that may be the means of facrificing 
a feafon fo precious and ufeful, | It 
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It is repugnant to reafon, to the univerfal order of things 
to all examples from former ages, to fuppofe, that this conti. 
nent can longer remain fubject to any external power. ‘The 
moft fanguine in. Britain does not think fo. The utmoft 
firetch of human wifdom cannot, at this time, compafs a plan 
fhort of feparation, which can promife the continent even a 
year’s fecurity. Reconciliation..1s new a falacious dream, 
Nature hath deferted the connexion, and Art cannot fupply 
her place. . For, as Milton wifely expreffes, «‘never can true 
reconcilement grow where wounds of deadly hate have pier 
ced fo deep.” ; ; . 

_ Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our 

prayers have been rejeCted with difdain ; and only tended to 

convince us, that nothing flatters vanity, or confirms obftinacy 

in Kings more than repeated petitioning—and nothing hath 

contributed more. than that very meafure to make the Kings 
of Europe abfolute : Witnefs Denmark.and Sweden. Where- 

fore, fince nothing but blows will do, for God’s fake, let us 

come toa final feparation, and not leave the next generation 

to be cutting throats, under the violated unmeaning names of 
parent and.child, . hi Aienit pra: 

To fay, they will,never attempt it again is idle and vifion- 
ary, we thought fo at.the repeal of the ftamp-adt, yet a year or 
two undeceived us ; as well may we {fuppofe that nations, 
which have been once defeated, will never renew the quarrel. 

As.to government matters, itis not in the power of Britain 
to dothis continent juftice: The bufinefs of it will foon be 
too weighty, and intricate, to be managed with any tolerable 
degree of convenience, by a power, fo diftant from us, and fo 
very ignorant of us ; for if they cannot conquer us, they cans 
not govern us, ‘Yo be always running three or four thoofand 
miles with a taleor a petition, waiting four or five months for 
an anfwer; which when obtained requires five or fix more to 
explain it in, willin a few years be looked upon as folly and 
childifhnefs—There was a time when it was proper, and there 
is a proper time for it to ceafe. 


Small iflands not capable of protecting themfelves, are the - 
proper. objets for kingdoms to take under their care; but 
there is fomething very abfurd, in fuppofing a continent to be 
perpetually governed by an ifland. In no inftance hath nas 
ture made the fatellite larger than its primary planet, and as 
England and America, with refpedt to each other, reverfes the 
common order of nature, it is evident they belong to different 
fyftems : England to Europe, America to itfelf. 

. Alam. 
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T arn not induced by motives of pride, party, or refentment 
to efponfe the dottrine of feparation and independance ; [ am 
clearly, pofitively, and confcientioufly perfuaded that it is the 
true intereft of this continent to be fo} that every thing fhort 
of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no lafting feli-, 
city,—that it is leaving the fword to our children, and 
fhrinking back at atime, when, a little more, a little farther, 
would have rendered this continent the glory of the earth. 

_ As Britain hath not manifefted the leaft inclination towards a 
compromife, we may be affured that no terms can be obtained 
worthy the acceptance of the continent, or any ways equal to 
the expence of blood and treafure we have been already put 
| £0, 


The obje@, contended for, ought always to bear fome juft 
proportion to the expence. The removal of North, or the 
whole deteftable junto, isa matter unworthy the millions we 
have expended. A temporary floppage of trade, was an incon- 
venience, which would have fufficiently ballanced the repeal (I 
of all the acts complained of, had fach repeals been obtained ; 
but if the whole continent muit take up arms, if every man’ 
mutt bea foldier, it is {carcely worth our while to fight againft 
a contemptible miniftry only. Dearly, dearly, do we pay for | 
the repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight for ; for in a juft ‘4 
eftimation, it is as great a folly to pay a Bunker-hill price for 
law, as for land, AsI have always confidered the.indepen- 
dancy of this continent, as an event, which fooner or later 
mutt arrive, fo from the late rapid progrefs of the continent to . 
maturity, the event could not be far of. Wherefore, on the 
breaking out of hoftilities, it was not worth the while to have 
difputed a matter, which time would have finally redrefled, 

‘ unlefs we meant to be in earneft ; otherwife, it is like wafting 
an eftate on afuit atlaw, to regulate the trefpaffes of a tenant, . 
whofe leafe is juft expiring. No man was a warmer wilher 
for reconciliation than myfelf, before the fatal nineteenth of 

| April 1775 *, but the moment the event of that day was made 
known, I rejected the hardened, fullen tempered Pharoah of. 
| England for ever ; and difdain the wretch, that with the pre- 

| tended title of RATHER OF His PEOPLE can unfeelingly hear 

, of their flaugint, and compofedly fleep with their blood upon. 

| his foul. sets i | 
But adfitting that matters were now made up, what would. 

| be the event? I anfwer, the ruin of the continent. And that 
for feveral reafons. os 

* Maffacre at Lexington. 
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Firft. The powers of governing fill remaining in the hands 
of the king, he will have a negative over the whole legiflation’ 
of this continent. And as he hath fhewn himfelf fuch an in- 
veterate enemy to liberty, andedifcovered fuch a thirft for ar- 
bitrary power; is he, or)is he:‘not, a proper man to fay to 
thefe calonies, ‘* You /ball make no laws but what Ipleafe.”? And 
ig there any inhabitant in America fo ignorant, as not to 
know, that according to what is called the prefent conftitution, 
that this continent can make no laws but what the king gives 
leave to; and is there any man. fo unwife, as not to fee, that 
(confidering what has happened) he will fuffer no law to be 
made here, but fuch as fuit Ais purpofe. We may be as effec- 
tually enflaved by the want of laws in America, as by fub- 
mitting to laws made for usin England. | After matters are 
made up (as it is called) can there be any. doubt, but the 
whole power of the crown willbe exerted, to keep this conti-’ 
nent aslow and humble as poffible:? Inftead ot geing forward 
we fhallgo backward, or be perpetually quarrelling or ridicu- 
loufly petitioning.—We are already greater than the king’ 
wifhes us to. be, and will he not hereafter endeavour to make 
us lefs ? To bring the matter to one point. Is the power who 
is jealous of our profperity, a proper power to govern us? 
Whoever fays No to this quedtion isan izdependant, for inde- 
pendancy means no more, than, whether we fhall make our own 
Jaws, or, whether the king, the greateft enemy this ‘continent: 
hath, or can‘have, fhall tell us°** there hall be no laws but 
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Butothe king you will fay has a negative in England ; the 
people there can make no laws without his confent. - In point 
of right and good: order, there is fomething very ridiculous, 
that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often happened) fhall 
fay to feveral millions of people, older and wifer than himfelf, I 
forbid this or that aét of yours tobe law. But in this place I 
decline this fort of reply, though I will never ceafe to expefe 
the abfurdity of it, and only anfwer, that England being the- 
King’s refidence, and America not fo, makes quite another 
cafe. The king’s negative fere is ten times more dangerous 
and fatal than it can be in England, for there he will fearcely 
refufe his confent to a bill for putting England into as ftrong 
a fiate of defence as poflible, and in America he would never 
differ fuch a bill to be paffed. 

America is only a fecondary obje& in the fyftem of Britith 
politics, England confults the good of 44s country, no farther- 
than it anfwers her cw purpoie. Wherefore, her own interett 
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‘feads her to fupprefs the growth of ‘ours in every cafe which 
doth not promote her advantage, or in the leaf interferes with 
it. A pretty ftate we fhould foon be ih under fuch a fecond- 
hand government, confidering what has happened! Meh do 
not change from enemies to friends by the alteration of a 
name: Andin order to fhew that reconciliation ow is a dan- 
-gerous doctrine, I affirm, that it would be policy in thé king at 
this time, to repeal the ads for the fake of reinfiating biinjelf tk 
‘the government of the provincés; in order, that HE MAY ac- 
COMPLISH BY CRAFT AND SUBTILTY, IN THE LONS 
RUN, WHAT HE CANNOT DO BY FORCE AND VIOLENCE 
IN THE SHORT ONS. Reconciliation and ruin ate nearly 
related. , iB 

Secondly, That as even tlie beft terms, which we can expect 
to obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary expedient, 
or a kind of government by guardianthip, which-can laf no 
longer than till the colonies come of age, fo the general face 
and ftate of things, in the interim, will be unfettled and un- 
promifing. Emigrants of property will not choofe to come to 
a country whofe form of government hangs but by a thread, 
and who is every day tottering on the brink of commotion and 
difturbance 5; and numbers of the prefent inhabitants would 
‘ay hold of the interval, to difpofe of their effe€ts, and quit the 
continent. , 

‘But the moft powerful of all ar¢uments, is, that nothing but 
independance, i. e.. a continental form of government, can 
keep the peace of the continent and preferve it inviolate from 
civil wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with Britain 
now; as it is more than probabie, that it will be followed by 
a revolt fomewhere or other, the confequences of which may 
be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain. . 

Thoufands are already ruined by Britith barbarity; (thow- 
fands more will probably fuffer the fame fate) Thofe men 
have other feelings than us who have nothing fuffered. All 
they now poffefs is liberty, what they before enjoyed is facri+ 
ficed to its fervice, and having nothing more to lofe, they dif- 
dain fubmiffion. Befides, the general temper of the colonies, 
towards a Britifh government, will be like that of a youth, 
whois nearly out of his time ; they will care very little about 


her. And a government which cannot preferve the peace, is, 


mo government at all, and in that cafe we pay our money for 
nothing ; and pray what is it that Britain can do,whofe power 
will be wholly on paper, fhould a civil tumult break out the ve- 
ry day after reconciliation ? Ihave heard fome men fay, many 
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of whom I believe fpoke without thinking, that they dreaded 
an independance, fearing that it would produce civil wars. 
Tt is but feldom that our firft thoughts are truly correct, and 
that is the cafe here ; for there are ten times more to dread 
from a patched up connexion than from independance. I 
make the fufferers cafe my own, andT proteft, that were I dri- 
ven from houfeand home, my property deftroyed, and my cir- 
cumfances ruined, that as man, fenfible of of injuries, I could 
never relifh the doétrine of reconciliation, or confider myfelf 
bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifefted fuch a fpirit of good order and 
obedience to continental government, as is fufiicient to make 
every reafonable perfon eafy and happy on that head. No 
man can aflign the leaft pretence for his fears, on any other 
grounds, than fuch as are truly childifh and ridiculous, viz. 
that one colony will be ftriving for fuperiority over another. 

Where there are ro didtintions there can be no fuperiority, 
perfect equality affords no temptation. ‘The republics of Eu- 
rope are all (and we may fay always) in peace. Holland and 
Swifferland are without wars, foreign or domeftic : Monarchi- 
cal governments, it is true, are never long at reft ; the crown it- 
felf is a temptation to enterprizing rufhans at bome ; and that 
degree of pride and infolence ever attendant on regal authority, 
fwells into a rupture with foreign powers, in inftances, where 
a republican-government, by being formed on more natural 
principles, would negociate the miftake. 

If there is any true caufe of fear refpeCting independance, 
it is hecaufe no plan is yet laid down. Men do not fee their 
way out—Wherefore, as an opening into that bufinefs, I offer 
the following hints ; at the fame time modeftly affirming, that 
I have no other opinion of them myfelf, than that they may be 
the means of giving rife to fomething better, Could the ftrag- 
gling thoughts of individuals be colleéted, they would fre- 
quently form materials for wife and able men to improve inte 
ufeful matter. 


LET the affemblies be annual, witha Prefident only. The 
reprefentation more equal. Their bufinefs wholly domef- 
tic, and fubjeét to the authority of a Continental Con- 

refs. | 

Let each colony be divided into fix, eight, or ten, conveni- 
ent diftricts, each diftriét to fend a proper number of | delegates 
to Congrefs, fo that each colony fend at leaft thirty, The | 
whole number in Congrefs will be at leaft 390. Hach ae 
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= 
wrefs to fit... 4, .y,. ,and;to.choofe a prefident by the 
following method, When the delegates are met, let a colony 
be taken from the whole thirteen colonies by lot, after which, 
let the whole Congrefs choofe (by ballot) a prefident from oat 
of the delegates of that province. dn the next Congrefs, let 
a colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that co- 
lony from which the prefident was taken in the former Con- 
grefs, and fo proceeding on till the whole thirteen fhail have 
had their proper rotation, And in order that nothing may 
pafs into a law but what is fatisfadtorily juft, not lefs than 
three fifths of the Congrefs to be called a majority.—He that 
will promote difcord, under a government fo equally formed as 
this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 
manner, this bufinefs muit firft arife, and_as it feems moft agree- 
able and confiftent, that it fhould come from fome intermedi- 
ate body between the governed and the governors, tbacirs: 
between the Congrefs and the people, let a ConrinENTAL 
Conrerence beheld, inthe following manner, and for the 
following purpofe. : | 
_ A committee of twenty-fix members of Congrefs, viz. two 
foreach colony. ‘Two members from each Houfe of Aflem- 
bly, or Provincial Convention ; and five reprefentatives of the 
people at large, to be chofen in the capital city or town of each 
province, for, and in behalf of the whole province, by as many 
qualified voters as fhall think proper to attend from all parts 
of the province for that purpofe ; or, if more convenient, the 
reprefentatives may he chofen in two or three of the moft 
populous parts thereof. In this conference, thus affembled, 
will be united, the two grand principles of bufinefs, dzowledge 
and power. ‘The members of Congrefs, Aflemblies, or Con- 
ventions, by having had experience in national concerns, will 

e able and ufeful counfellors, and the whole, being im- 
powered by the people, will have a truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their bufinefs be to 
frame a CONTINENTAL CHARTER, or Charter of the United 
Colonies ; (anfwering to what is called the Magna Charta of 
England) fixing the number and manner of choofing members of 
Congrefs, members of Affembly, with their date of fitting, 
and drawing the line of bufinefs and jurifdiction between 
them: (Always remembering, that our ftrength is conti- 
nental, not provincial:) Securing frezdom and property 
“to all men, and above all things, the free exercife of religi- 
on, according to the di@ates of confcience ; with fuch other 
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matter as is neceflary f for a charter to contain. Immediately af- 
ter which, the faid Conference to diffolve, and the bodies which 
fhall be chofen conformable to the faid charter, to be the le- 
giflators and governors of. this continent fer the time being: 
W hofe ea and happinefs, may God preferve, Amen. 
Should any body of mmen‘be hereafter delegated for this or 
fome fimilar purpofe, F offer them the following extracts from 
co" heiti« 
ence” fays he of phe politician confifts in fixing the true 
* point of happinefs and freedom, Thofe men would deferve 
“the gratitude of ages, who" fhouid difcover a mode of gO~ 
we venient that ‘contained the greateft fum of individual hap- 


that wile obferver on’ ‘governments Dragonetti. 


<* pinefs, with the leatt national expence. 


Dragonetti on wirtde and rewards.” 


But where fays fome is the King of America? 
you Friend, 


Preecerr 


he reigns above, and doth not make havoc of 
Yetthat we may 
not appear to be defective even in earthly honors, let a day 
be folemnly fet apart for proclaiming the charter; let it 
be BrOuprt forth placed on the divine law, the word of 
let a crown be placed thereon, by which the world may 
eae that fo far as we approve of monarchy, that in America 
Yor as in Abfolute governments the 
King is law, fo in free countries the law ought to be’ Kine’} 

and there ought to beno other. But left any 111 afe fhould afreNE 
“het the crown at the conclufion of the ceremony 
be demolithed, and fcattered among the people whofe right itis. 
And when 
a man fericufly reflects on the precariouinefs of human affairs, 

he will become convinced, that it 1s infinitely wifer and tagere 
to form a conftitution of our own In a cool deliberate manner, 
while we have itin our power, than to truft fuch an intereft- 
ing event to time and chance. If we omit it now, fome * Mai- 
hold jof popular ditt 
quietudes, may collect together the deiperate and the difcon- 
tented, and by affuming to themfelves the powers of govern- 
ment, may {weep away “the liberties of the continent like a 
Should the Evo nee of America return again into 
fhe hands of Britain, the tottering fituation of things, will be 


* Thomas Anello, otherwife Maffanello, a fifberman of Naples, 
who after /piriting up bis countrymen in the public market place, 
againft the opprefjion of the Spaniards, to whom the place was 
then fubject, prompted them to revolt, and in the Jpace of a day be- 


markin nd like the Royal Brute of Britain. 


THE LAW IS KING. 


wards arife, 


A government of our own is our nataral right : : 


fanello may hereafter arife, who laying h 


came King. 
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a temptation for fome defperate adventurer to try his fortune ; 
and in fuch a cafe, what relief can Britain give? Ere the 
could hear the news, the fatal butinefs might be done; and 
ourfelves fuffering like the wretched Britons under the op- 
prefion of the Conqueror. Ye that oppofe independance 
now, ye know not what ye do; ye are opening a door to 
eternal tyranny, by keeping vacant the feat of government. 
There are thoufands, and tens of thoufands, who would think 
it glorious to expel from the continent, that barbarous and 
hellifh power, which hath ftirred up the Indians and Negroes 
to deitroy us, the cruelty hath a double guilt, it is dealing 
brutally by us, and treacheroufly by them. at 

To taik of friendfhip with thofe in whom our reafon for- 
-bids us to have faith, and our affections wounded through a 
thoufand pores inftra& us to deteft, is madnefs and folly. 
Every day wears out the little remaims of kindred between us 
and them, and can there be any reafon to hope, that as the 
relationfhip expires, the affection will increafe, or that we 
fhall agree better,, when we have ten times more and greater 
concerns to quarrel over than ever? 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- 


“ftore to us the time that is paft? Can ye give to proftitution 


its former innocence? Neither can ye reconcile Britain and 
America. The laft cord now is broken, the people of Eng- 
land are prefenting addreffes againft us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive ; the would ceafe to be nature if 
fhe did. As well can the lover forgive the ravifher of his 
miltrefs, as the continent forgive the murders of Britain, 
The Almighty hath implanted in us, thefe unextinguifhable 
feelings for good and wife purpofes. ‘They are the guardians 
of his image in our hearts. They diftinguifh us from the 
herd of common animals. The focial compact would dii- 
folve, and juitice be extirpated the earth, or have only a 
cafual exiftence were we callous to the touches of affection. 
The robber, and the murderer, would often efcape unpu- 
nifhed, did not the injuries which our tempers fuitain, pro- 
voke us into juitice. . 

O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare oppofe, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, ftand forth! Every {pot of the 
old world is overrun with oppreflion, Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe. Asia, and Africa, have long ex- 
pelled her.—Europe regards her like a tranger, and England 
hath given her warning to depart. OQ!) receive the fugitive, 


and prepare in time an afylum for mankind. 
" of 
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Of the prefent ABILITY of AMERICA, 
with fome mifcellaneous REFLEXIONS. 


“w Have never met with‘a’man, either in England or Ame- 
rica, who hath not confeffed his opinion, that a fepara- 


‘¢ion between the countries, would take place one time or 


other: And there is no inftance, in which we have fhewn 
lefs judgment, than in endeavouring to defcribe, what we 
call, the ripenefs or fitnefs of the Continent for independ- 
ance. 

As all men allow the meafure, and vary only in their 


opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove miftakes, 


take.a general furvey of things, and endeavour, if poffible, 
to find out the wery time. But we need not go far, the in- 
quiry ceafes at once, for, the time hath found us. ‘The ge- 


eral concurrence, the glorious union of all things prove the 


fact. : 

It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great firength 
lies ; yet our prefent numbers are fufficient to repel the force 
of all the world. ~The Continent hath, at this. time, the 
Jargeft body of armed and: difciplined men of any power 
under Heaven; and is juft arrived at that pitch of ftrength, 
in which, no fingle colony is able to fupport itfelf, and the 
whole, when united, can accomplifh the matter, and either 
more, or, lefs than this, might be fatal in its effects. Our 
jand force is already fufficient, and as to naval affairs, we 
‘cannot be infenfible, that Britain would never {uffer an Ame- 
yican man of war to be built, while the continent remained 
in her hands. Wherefore, we fhould be no forwarder an 
hundred years hence in that branch, than we are now ; but 
the truth is, we fhould be lefs fo, becaufe the timber of the 
country is every day diminifhing, and that, which will re- 
main at laft, will be far.off and difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her fuffer- 
ings under the prefent circumftances would be intolerable. 
The more fea port towns we had, the more fhould we have 
both to defend and to loofe. Our prefent numbers are fo 
happily proportioned to our wants, te no man need be 
idle, The diminution of trade affords an army, and the ne- 
ceflities of an army create a new trade. , 
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‘Debts we have none; and whatever we may contract on 
this account will ferve as: a glorious memento of our virtue. 
Can we but leave pofterity with a fettled form of government, 
an independant conftitution of it’s own, the purchafe at any 
price will be cheap. But to expend millions for the fake of 
getting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the prefent mi- 
niftry only, is unworthy the charge, and is ufing pofterity 
with the urmoft ~cruelty 5 -becaufe it is leaving them the great 
work to do, and-a debt upon their backs, from which, they 
derive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a map of 
honor, and is the true charateriftic ‘of ‘a narrow heart and a 
pedling politician. ; Pe 

The debt we may contra@ doth not-deferve our regard if 
the work be but accomplifhed. No nation ought to be with- 
out a debt. “A national debt is a national bond; and when 
it bears no intereft, is in no cafe a grievance. Britain is op- 
prefled with a debt of upwards of one hundred and forty 
millions fterling, for which the pays upwards of four millions 
intereft.. And: as a compenfation for her debt, fhe has 2 
large navy; America is without a debt, and without a 
navy ; yet for the twentieth part of the Englith national 
debt, could have a'navy as large again. ‘The navy of Eng- 
land is not worth, at this time, more than three millions and 
an half iterling. 

The firit and fecond editions of this pamphlet were publifh- 
ed without the following calculations, which are now given as 
a proof that the above eflimation of the navy isa juft one. 
See Entic’s naval biffory, intro. page 56. 


The charge of building a fhip of each rate, and furnifhine 
her with maits, yards; fails and rigging, together with a 
proportion of eight months boatf{wain’s and carpenter’s 
fea-ttores, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, Secretary to the 
navy. 


For a fhip of a 100 guns ee gS 55 53 
go — ©. —) 29,886 
80 = — 23,638 
ome a a Ls OS 
Te tae —» 14,197 
50 — — (10,606 
40 a ee ae 
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_ And from hence it is eafy to fum up the value, or’ cof 

ratner, of the whole Britifh navy, which in the year 17¢7, 

when it was at its greateft glory coniilted of the following 
Lips and guns. 


"Stipe Guns. Coit of one. Coft of all. 
GO — FOO —~ 355553 2. mm —— 233,318 1. 
tZ — go —= 29,886 ———— 358,632 
IZ — 80 — 23,633 ————— 283,656 
AS TN ATOR. ASE att i Oa 
BS TR OO gts PRA BTN coer aOR Ome 
49 — 50 — 10,606  ——— 424,240 
BS PAO Ug SRR ee ore ee 
Boccme- > 2 m= (3,740 mann = 215,180. 
$5 Sloops, bombs, , 
and firefhips, one + 2,000 170,000 
with agother, at 
Coft 3,266,786 
Remains for guns, —_—- 233,214. 
3500000 


No country on the globe is fo happily fituated, or fo inter- 
nally capabie of raifing a fleet as America. ‘Lar, timber, 
aron, and corcage are her natural produce. We need go 
abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who make large 
profits by hiring out their fhips of war to the Spaniards and 
Portugueie, are obliged to import moft of the materials they 
ufe. We ought to view the building a fleet as an article of 
commerce, it being the natural manutactory of this country. 
4dtis the beft money we'can lay out. A navy when finifhed 1s 
‘worth more than it coft. And is that nice point in national 
policy, in which commerce and proteétion are united. Let 
us build; if we want them not, we can feil; and by that 
means replace Our paper currency with ready gold and filyer. 

In point of manning a feet, people in general run into 
great errors; it is not neceflary that one fourth part fhould be 
failors. The Terribie privateer, Captain Death, flood the 
hotteft engagement of any fhip laf war, yet had not twenty 
failors on board, though her complement of men was upwards 
of two fuwdreg: A tew able and focial failors will foon in- 
firuct a fufficient number of active iandmen in the common 
work of a fhip.. Wherefore,..we never can be more capable 


to begin on maritime matters than now, while our timber is 
and our failors and fhip- 
wrights 


Randing, our fifheries blocked ap 
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wrights out of employ. Men of war, of feventy and eighty 
guns were built forty years ago in New-England, and why 
not the fame now? Ship- building 1s Eecerale s greaielt pride, 
and in which, fhe will in time excel the whole | ise d. The 
great empires of the eatt are moftly inland, and confequeniiy 

excluded from the poffibility of rivalling her. Alrica isi 
a ftate of barbarifm; and no power in Europe, hach either 
fuch an extent of coaft, or fuch an internal fupply of m te- 
rials. Where nature hath given the one, fhe. has withheld 
the other; to America only hath fhe been liberal of both. 
The vaft empire of Ruffia is almoft fhut out from the fea 
wherefore, her boundlefs foreits, her tar, iron, and cordage 
are only articles of commerce. 

In point of san ought we to be without a fleet? Weare 
not the little people now, which we were fixty years ago; at 
that time we might have trufted our property in the. ftreetsy 
or fields rather; and flept fecurely without locks or bolts to 
cur doors or windows. ‘The cafe now is altered, and our 
methods of defence, ought to improve with our increafe of 
property. A ‘common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadelphia 
under inftant-contribution, for what fum he pleafed; and the 
fame might have happened to other places. Nay, any daring 
fellow, in a brig of fourteen or fixteen guns, might have robbed 
the whole Cbntinent, and carried off half a million of money. 


Thefe are circumftances which demand our attention, and 


point out the necefflity of naval protection. 

Some, perhaps, will fay, that after we have made it up 
with Britain, fhe will protect us. Can we be fo unwife as te 
mean, that fhe fhall keep a navy in our harbours. for that 
purpofe? Common fenfe will tell us, that the power which 
hath endeavoured to fubdue us, is of all others, the moft im- 
proper to defend us. Conquett may be effected under the 
pretence of friendfhip; and ourfelves, after a long and brave 
refiftance, be at laft cheated into flavery. And if her fhips 
are not to be pa into our harbours, | would a how 
is fhe to protect us? A navy three or four thoufand miles off 

an be of little ufe, and on fudden emergencies, none at all. 
Wherofork, if we muft hereafter protect ourfelves, why not 
do it for ourfelves? Why do it for another ? 

The Englith lift of fhips of war, is long and formidable, 
but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for fer- 
vice, numbers of them not in being; yet their names are 
pompoudlv continued in the lif, if only y a plank be left of the 

hip ; 
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fhip: and nota fifth part, of fuch as are fit for fervices can 
be ipared on any one ftation at one time. ‘The Kat, and 
Welt Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts over 
vhich Britain extends her claim, make large demands upon 
her navy. Froma mixture of prejudice and inattention, we 
have contracted a falfe notion refpecting the navy of England, 
and have:talked as if we fhould have the whole of it to en- 
counter’at once, and for that reafon,. fuppofed, that we muft 
have one as large; which not being inftantly practicable, 
have been made ufe of by a fet of difguifed Tories to difcou- 
rage our beginning thereon. Nothing can be farther from 
truth than this; for if America had only a twentieth part of 
the naval force of Britain, fhe would be by far an over match 
for her; ‘ becaufe, as we neither have, nor claim any foreign 
dominion, our whole force would be employed on our own 
coaft, where we fhould, in the long run, have two to one the 
advantage of. thofe. who had three or four thoufand miles to, 
fail over, before they could attack us, and the fame diflance: 
to return-in order to reftand recruit. And although Britain 
by her fleet, hatha check over our trade to Europe, we have 
as large a one over her, trade to the Weit-Indies, which, by 
laying .in: the neighbourhood of the Continent, is entirely 
at its mercy. . : 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force 
in time of peace, 1i we fhould not judge it neceffary to fup- 
port a conftant navy. If premiums were to be given to mer- 
chants, to build and employ in their fervice, thips mounted 
with tweaty, thirty, forty, or fifty gans, (the premiums to be 
in proportion to the lols of bulk to the merchants) fifty or fixty 
of tho{fe fhips, with a few guard fhips on conftant duty, would 
keep up a {ufficiett navy, and that without burdening our- 
felves with the evil fo loudly, complained of in England, of 
fuffering their fieet, in time of peace to lie rotting in the 
docks. fo unite the finews of commerce and defence is 
found policy ; for when our ftrength and our riches, play into 
each otber’s hand, we need fear no external enemy. 

In almoft every article of defence we abound. Hemp 
fourifves even to ranknefs, fo that we need not want cordage. 
Our iron is fuperior to that of other countries. Our {mall 
arms equal to any in the world. Cannon we can caft at plea- 
fnre. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day producing. 
Our knowledge is hourly improving. Refolution is our in- 
herent character, and courage hath never yet forfaken us. 
Wherefore, what is it that we want? Why is it that.we he- 

. fitate ? 
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fitate ? From Britain we can expeét nothing but ruin. If the 
is once admitted to the government of America again, this 
Continent will not be worth living in. Jealoufies will be al- 
Ways arifing ; infurrections will be coniiantly happening ; 
and who wiil go forth to quell them ? Who will venture his 
life to reduce his own countrymen to a foreign obcdiers:e? 
‘The difference. between. Pennfyivania and Conneéticut, re- 
fpecting fome unlocated lands, fhews the infignificance of a 
Britith government, ;and fully proves, that nothing but Con- 
tinental authority can regulate Continental matters, 

Another reafon why the prefent time is preterable to all 
others, isy that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which initead of being lavithed by 
the king on his worthlefs dependants, may be hereafter ap- 
plied, not only to the difcharge of the prefent debt, but to 
the conftant {upport of government. No nation under hea- 
ven hath fuch an advantage as this, 


. The infant ftate of the Colonies, as it is called, fo far from } 


being againft, is an argument in favor of independance. 
We are fufficiently numerous, and were we more fo, we 
might be lefs united. It is a matter worthy of obfervation, 
that the more.a country is peopled, the fmaller their armies 
are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the mo- 
derns: and the reafon is evident, for trade being the confe- 
quence of population, men become too niuch abforbed thereby 
to attend to any thing elfe. Commerce diminifhes the fpirit, 


_ both of patriotifm and military defence. And hiftory fufi- 


ciently informs us, that the braveft atchievements were al- 
ways accomplifhed in the non-age of a nation. With the in- 
creafe of commerce, England hath loft its {pirit. The city 
of London, notwithitanding its numbers, {ubmits to conti- 
nued infults with the patience of a coward. The more men 
have to lofe, the lefs willing are they to venture. .The rich 
are in general flaves to fear, and. fubmit to courtly power 
with the trembling duplicity of a Spaniel. . 

Youth is the feed time of good habits, as well in nations 
as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not impofible, 


to form the Continent into one government half a century: 


hence. ‘The vaft variety of interefts, occafioned by an in- 
creafe of trade and population, would create confufion. Co- 
lony would be againft colony. Each being able might fcorn 
each other’s affiftance: and while the proud and foolith glo- 
ried in their little diftinétions, the wife would lament, that 
the union had not been formed before. Wherefore, the pre- 
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fent time is the true time for eftablifhing it. The intimacy 
which is.contraéted in infancy, and the friendfhip which ia: 
formed in misfortune, are, of all others, the moft lafting and 
unalterable. Our prefent union is marked with both ‘thefe 
charaéters: we are young, and we have been diftrefied; but 
our concord hath withftood our troubles, and fixes a memor-. 
able zra for pofterity to glory in. 

“he prefent time, likewife, is that peculiar time, which 
never happens'to a nation but once, vx. the time of tormin 
itfelf into a government. Moft nations have let flip the op- 
portunity, and by that means have been compelled to receive 
ldws from their conquerors, inftead of making laws-for them- 
félves. Firft, they had a king, and then a form of govern- 
ment; whereas, the articles or charter of government,. fhould 
be formed fir, and men delegated to execute them afterward : 
but from the errors of other nations, let us learn wifdom, and 
lay hold of the prefent opportunity-——-_-7o_ begin govern- 
went attheright end. — | Buea 

‘When William the Conqueror fubdued England, he gave. 
them law atthe point of the fword ; and until we conient,, 
that the feat of government, in America, be legally and an- 
thoritatively occupied, we fhall be in danger of having it 
filled by fome fortunate rufian, who may treat us in the fame 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom? where our 
property ? 

“As to religion,, bhold itto be the indifpenfible duty of all 
government, to proteét all confcientious profeflors thereof, and 
I know of no other bufinefs which government hath to do 
therewith, Letaman throw afide that narrownefs of foul,.. 
that felfifhnefs of principle, which the niggards of all profef- 
fions are fo unwilling to part with, and he will be at once dehi- 
vered of his fears on-that head. Sufpicion is the companion 
of mean fouls, and the bane of all good fociety. For myfelf,. 
I fully and confcientioufly believe, that it is the will of the 
Almighty, that there fhould be diverfity of religious opinions 
among us: It affords a larger field for oar Chriiitan kindnefs. 
Were we all of one way of thinking, our religious ditpofi- 
tions would want maiter for probation; and on this liberal 

rinciple, I look on the various denominations among us, to 
be dike children of the fame family, differing only, in what is 
caHed, their Chriftian names. é 

In page twenty-five, [ threw out a few thoughts on the pro- 
priety of a Continental Charter, (for I only prefume to offer 
hiaits, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty of re- 
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mentioning the fabject, by obferving, that a charter is to be 
underftood as a bond of folemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to {apport the right of every feparate part, whe- 
ther of religion, perfonal freedom, or property. <A firm bar- 
gain anda right reckoning make long friends. . , 
..In a former page I likewile mentioned. the necefliity of a 
large and equal reprefentation ; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deferves. our attentions A finall number of 
€leCtors, or a {mall number of reprefentatives, are equally 
dangerous. Butif the number of the reprefentatives be not 
only imail, but unequal, the danger is increafed. “Asan ins 
dtance of this, I mention the following; when tke Affociators 
petition was before the Houle of Affembly of Pennfylvania ; 
twenty-eight members only were prefent; all. the »Bucks 
county members, being eight, voted againit it, and- had fez 
ven of the Chefter members done the fame, this whole pro 
vince had been governed by two counties only, and this dans 
ger it is always expofed to, The unwarrantable fretch like- 
wife, which that houfe made in their lait fitting, to gain an 
undue authority over the Delegates of that province, ought to 
warn the people at Jarge, how they traft power out of their 
own hands. A fet of inftruGions for the Delegates were put 
together, which in point of fenfe and bufinefs would have dif 
honored a {choolboy, and after being approved by a few, a 
wery few without doors, were carried into the Houfe, and 
there pafled ia behalf of the whole coleay; whereas, did:the 
whole colony know, with what ill-will that Houfe hath en- 
tered on fome neceilary public meafures, they would not hes 
fitate a moment to think them nnworthy of fuch a truft. 
"Immediate neceflity makes many things convenient, which 
if continued would grow into oppreflions. Expédience and 
right are different things, When the calamities of America re- 
quired a confultation, there was no method fo ready, oxat that 
time fo proper, as to appoint perfons from the feveral Houfes 
of Affembly for that purpofe; and the wifdom with which 
they have proceeded hath preferved this continent from ruin. 
But asit is more than probable that we fhall never be without 
a CONGRESS, every well wifher to good order, mutt own, 
that the mode for choofing members of that body, deferves 
eonfideration. AndI put it as a queftion to thofe, who make 
a ftudy of mankind, whether repre/extation and cleGion is not 
too great a power for one and the fame body of men to 


poffeis ? When we are planning for pofterity, we ought to re+ 


member, that virtue is not hereditary. 
It 
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It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent maxims, 
‘and are frequently furprifed- into »reafon by their miftakes, 
M.. Cornwall (one of the Lords of the Treafury) treated the 
pe.tion of the New-York Affembly with contempt, becaufe 
that Houfe, he faid, coninted- but of twenty-fix members, 
which trifling: nunbery he argued, could not ‘with decency 
be put for the bh Nd We thank him for his involuntary 
honefly: * 

To ConciuDe, how eee flrange it may appear to fome, 
or however unwilling they may be to think fo, matters not, 
but many ftrong and finking reafons may be given, to hhew, 
that nothing can fettle cur affairs fo expéditioutly. as an open 


‘and: deiermined aps pak for independance. “Some. of 


which are, 

Fu f.—It is the cuter er nations, ‘when any two are at 
war, for fome other powers, ‘not engaged in the quarrel, ide) 
ftep: in as mediators, and bring about the ‘preliminaries of 2 
peace: but while America calls herfelf the Subje& of Great- 
Britain, no power, however well difpofed fhe ‘may be, can 
offer her mediation. Ua aiaabeahe in our prefent flate we may 
quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly.—It is dusiida foulabte to fuppofe, that France or 
Spain will give us any kind of affiftance, if we mean only, to 
make ufe-of that affiftance for the purpole of repaiting the 
breach, and ftrengtheniag the connection between Britain and 
America; becaule, thofe powers would be fufferers by the con- 
fequences. : 

Thirdly. —W hile we .e profefs ourfelves the fabjeés of Britain, 
we muft, in the eye of foreign nations, be confidered as re- 
bels. The precedent is fomewhat dangerous to their peace, 
for men to be in arms under the name of fubjeds ; we, on 
the fpot, can folve the paradox: but to unite refiftance and 
fubjection, requires an idea much too refined for common un- 
deritanding. . 

Fourthiy.— Were a manifefto to be publithed, and de- 
fpatched to foreign courts, fetting forth the miferies we have. 
endured, and the peaceable methods we have ineffectually 
ufed for redrefs ; declaring, at the fame time, that not 
being able, any longer, to live happily or fafely under the 
crue] difpofition of the Britifh court, we had been driven to 


* Thofe who would fully under frand of what great con/equence - 
avarge and equal reprefentation is toa fate, foould read Burgh’s 
politecal Diquifitions. 
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37 
the neceffity of breaking off all connections with hers at the 
fame time, afluring all fuch courts of our peaceable difpo- 
fition towards them, and of our defire of entering into trade 
with them: Such a memorial would produce more good ef- 
‘fects to this Cc ontinent, than if a thip were freighted with ‘pe- 
titlOus to Britain, 

Und. our piefent denomination of Britifh Gihsae bs we can 
meither be received nor heard abroad:, 1 he cuttom of. all 
courts is againit us, and will be fo, until, by an independ- 
ance, we take rank with other.nauons. 

These proceedings may at firlt appear ftrange and difficult ¢ 
but, like all other fteps which, we have already: paffed over, 
will in a, little time become familiar and agreeable; and, 
until an. inde ‘pendaace is declared, the Continent will feel 
atfelf like a maa who continues putting off fome unpleafant 
Datinefs trom day to day, yet knowsit muit be done, :hates to 
fec aboutit, wifhes it over, and is continually tbated with 
the thoughis of its neceflity. , 


“ + 
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IN CE the publication of the firft edition of this pam- 
phlet, or rather, on the fame day on which it came out, 
the King’ s Speech made its appearance in this city. 

Had the fpirit of prophecy directed the birth of this produc- 
tion, it could not have brought it forth, at a more feafonable 
juncture, or a more necelfary time. The bloody mindednefs 
of the one, fhew the neceflity of parfuing the doctrine of the 
other. Men read by way of revenge. And the Speech, in- 
ftead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly principles 
of Independance. 

Cere emony, and even, filence, from whatever motive they 
may arife, have a hurtiul tendency, when they give the leait 
degree of countenance to bafe and wicked performances ; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admit ted, it naturally follows, 
that the King’s Speech, as being a piece of finifhed villany, 
deferved, and ftill deferves, a general execration both by the 
Congrefs andthe people. Yet, as the domeitic tranquillity of 
a nation, depends greatly, om the cha/fty of what may pro- 
perly be called NATIONAL MANNERS, itis often better, to 
/ pals fome things over in filent difdain, than to make ufe of 
Mette new methods of diflike, as might intreduce the leaft in- 


novation, 
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novation, on that guardian of our peace and fafety. And, 
perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this pradent delicacy, that 


the King’s Speech, hath not, béforé now, fuffered a public 


execution. ‘The Speech if it may be calldd one, is nothing 
better than a wilful. audacious: libel againft the truth, the 
common good, and the exiftence of mankind; and is a for- 
anal and pompous method of offering up human facrifices. to 
the pride of tyrants, But this general maffacre of mankind, 
4s one of the privileges, and the certain confequence of Kings; 
for as nature knows them zor, they know not ber, and although 
they are beings: of our ow7 creating, they know not ws, and 
are become the geds of their creators, ‘The Speech hath’ one 
good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, 
neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it. Bru- 
taliwy and tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at 
no lois: And every line convinces, even in the moment of 
reading, that He, who hunts the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is lefs a: Savage than the King of 
Britain, 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jefu- 
itical piece, fallacioufly called, ** The Addrefi of the people of 
ENGLAND 40 the inhabitants of AMerica,” hath, perhaps, 
from a vain fuppolition, that the people dere were to be 
frightened at the pomp and deicription of a king, given; 
(though very unwifely on his part) the real charatter’ of the 
prefent one: *¢ But, ”’ fays this writer, if you aré inclined-to 
pay compliments to an adminiftration, which we do not com- 
plain of,” (meaning the Marquis of Rockingham’s at the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act) ** it is very unfair in you to withhold 
them from that prince, Sy whe/e nop ALONE they were per- 
gatited todo any thing.’ This is toryif{m with a witnefs! Here 
is idolatry even without a mafk: And he who can calmly 
hear, and digeft fuch doétrine, hath forfeited his claim to ra- 
tionality—an apoftate from the order of manhood ; and ought 
to be confidered—as one, who hath not only given up the pro-. 
per dignity of man, but funk himfelf beneath the rank of 
animals, and contempubly crawl through the world like a 
worm, i 

However, it matters very little now, what the king of. 
England either fays or does; he hath wickedly broken through 
every moral and human obligation, trampled nature and con- 
fcience beneath his feet ; and by a fleady and conftitutional 
{pirit of infolence and cruelty, procured for himfelf an uni- 
verfal hatred. Itis zeqw the intereft of America to Sb ehialeg 

herfelf, 
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herfelf. She hath already a large and young family, whom 
it is more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away 
her property, to fupport a power who is become a reproach to 
the names of men and chriftians—Ye, whofe office it is tov 
watch over the morals of a nation, of whatfoever fe& or de« 
nomination ye are of, as well as yey who, are more imme- 
diately the guardians of the public liberty, if ye wifh to pre-’ 
ferve your native country uncontaminated by European cor- 
ruption, ye muft in fecret with a feparation—But leaving the 
moral part to private reflection, I fhall chiefly confine my 
farther remarks to the following heads. 


Firft. That it is the intereft of America to be feparated froma 
Britain. 


‘Secondly. Which is the eafiet and mot practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION OF INDEPENDANCE? with fome occa- 
fional remarks. 


In fupport of the firft, I could, if I judged it proper, pro- 
duce the opinion of fome of the ableft and mot experienced 
men on this continent; and whofe fentiments, on that head, 
are not yet publicly known. It is in reality a felf-evident 
polition: For no nation in a ftate of foreign dependance, li. 
mited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered in its legif- 
Jative powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence, 
America doth not yet know what opulence is; and although 
the progrefs which fhe hath made ttands unparalleled in the 
hiftory of other nations, it is but childhood, compared with 
‘what fhe would be capable of arriving at, had fhe, as fhe 
ought to have, the legiflative powers in her own hands. 
England is, at this time, proudly coveting what would de 
her no good, were fhe to accomplifh it; and the Continent. 
hefitating on a matter, which will be her final ruin if ne- 
gleéted, It is the commerce and not the conqueft of Ame- 
rica, by which England is to be benefited, and that would 
in a great meafure continue, were the cowntries as independ= 
ant of each other as France and Spain; becaufe in many ar~ 
ticles, neither can go to a better market. But it is the in. 
dependance of this country on Britain or any other, which is 
now the main and only obje& worthy of contention, and 
which, like all other traths difcovered by necefitty, will ap- 
pear clearer and ftronger every day. ep 
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Firft. . Becaufe it will come to that one time or other. 


Secondly. Becaufe, the longer it 1s delayed the harder x 
will be to accomplifh. | 


Thave frequently amufed myfelf both im public and pri vate 
companies, with filently remarking, the f{pecious errors of 
thofe who fpeak without reflecting. And among the many 
which | have heard, the following feems the moft general, 
viz, that had this rupture happened forty or fifty years hence, 
inftead of xcqw, the Continent would have been more.able to 


have fhaken off the dependance. ‘To which I reply, that 


our military ability, as chis ime, arifes from the experience 

ained in the lait war, and which in forty or fifty years time, 
would have been totally extinét. ‘Fhe Continent, would not, 
by that time, have had a General, or even a military officer _ 
left; and we, or thofe who may fueceed us; would have 
been as ignorant of martial matters as the ancient Indians <: ° 
And this fingle pofition, clofely attended to, will unaniwerably 
prove, that tne prefent time is preferable to all others. The 
argument turns thus—at the conclufion of the laft war, we 
had experience, but wanted numbers ; and forty or fifty years 
hence, we fhould have numbers, without experience; where- 
fore, the proper point of time, muft be fome particular point 
between the two extremes, in which a fufficiency of the for- 


mer remains, and a proper increafe of the latter ts obtained >’. 


And that point of time is the prefent time. 

‘The reader will pardon this digrefiion, as it does not pro- 
perly come under the head I firft fet out with, and to which f 
again return by the following pofition, viz. 

“Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and fhe to re- 
mein the governing and fovereign power of America, (which, 
as matters are now. eircumftanced, is giving up the point in- 
tirely) we fhall deprive ourlelves of the very means of finking 
the debt we have, or may contiaét. ' The value of the back 
kands which fome of the provinces are clandeftinely deprived. 
of, by the unjuit extention of the limits of Canada, valued only 
at five pounds fierling per hundred‘acres, amount to upwards 
of twenty-five millions, Pennfylvania currency ; and the quit- 
yents at one penny flerling per acre, to two millions yearly. 
it is by the fale of thoie lands that the debt may be funk, 


without burthen to any, and the quit-rént referved thereon, 


will always leffen, and in time, will wholly fupport the yearly 
expence of government, It matters not how long the debe 
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is in paying, fo that the lands when fold be applied to the 
difcharge of it, and for the execution of which, the Congre(s 
for the time being, will be the continental truitees. 


I proceed now to the fecond head; viz. Which 1s the eafieft 
and moit pratticable plan; RECONCILIATION OF INDE- 
PENDANCE3 with fome occafional remarks. 


He who takes nature for his guide is not eafily beaten out 
of his argument, and on that ground, I anfwer generally— 


That INDEPENDANCE Jeing a@ SINGLE SIMPLE LINE; con- 


tained within ourselves ; and reconciliation, a matter exceedingly 
erplexed and complicated, and in which, a treacherous capricious 
court is to inierjeres gives the anfwer without a doubt. 


The prefent ftate of America is truly alarming to every 
man who is capable of reflexion. Without law, without go- 


 vernmént, without any other mode of power than what is 


founded on, and granted by courtefy. Held together by an 
unexampled concurreace of fentiment, which, is neverthelefs 
{abject to: charge, and which; every fecret enemy is endea- 
vouring to diffolve. Our prefent condition, is, Legiflation 
without law ; wifdom without a plan ; a conftitution without a 
name ; and, what is ftrangely aitonifhing, perfect Independ- 
ance contending for dependance., ‘The initance is without a 
precedent ; the cafe never exifted before ; and who can tell 
what may be the event? The property of no man is fecure 
in the prefent unbraced fyftem of things, The mind of the 
multitude is left at random, and feeing no fixed object before 
them, they purfue fuch as fancy or opinion ftarts, Nothing 
4s criminal; there is no fuch thing as treafon ; wherefore, 
every one thinks himfelf at liberty to act as he pleafes. ‘The 
Tories dared not have aflembled offenfively, had they known 
that their lives, by that act, were forfeited to the laws of the 
frate. A line of diftin@tion fhould be drawn, between, Eng- 
lih foldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of America taken 
in arms. ‘The firft are prifoners, but the latter traitors. The 
one forfeits his liberty, the other his head. 

Notwithftanding our wildom, there is a vifible feeblenefs 
in fome of our proceedings which gives encouragement to dif- 
fentions. ‘The Continental Belt is too lofely buckled. And 
if fomething is not done in time, it will be too late to do any 
thing, and we fhall fall into a ftate, inwhich, neither Recez- 
cilation nox Independance will be practicable. The king and 
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his worthlefs adherents are got at their old'game of dividing 
the Continent, and there are not wanting améng us, Printers; 
ewho-will be baty 3 in preening {pecious falichéods. The artful: 
and hypocritical letter which appeared a few months ago in two 
of the New-York papers, and likéewife in two others,-is an evi- 
dence'that there are men who want either jadgment cr honeity. 

Itis eafy getting into holes and corners and talking of te- 
conciliation: But do fuch men ferioully confider,’ how diffi- 
colt the tafk is, and how dangerous it may prove, thould the 
eaRK divide thereon.’ Do they take within their view) 

{the various orders of men whole fitaation and circuni 
Shion as well as their own; are to be confidered therein: 
Do they pat themfelves in the place of the fuffe rer whofe all 
is already gone, and of the foldier, who hath quitted a/l for 
the defence of his cou untty. If their He nudged moderation be 
fuited to their own private fituations only , repardlefs of others, 
tne évent will convince’ them, that * ahiey are reckoning van 
out their Hof.” 

‘Put us, fays fome, on the footing we were on in fixty- tied 
To which: | anfwer, «the requeft is “not #éiv in the power of 
Britain to comply with, neither will fhe prope its. but if i 
were, and even fhould be granted, I afl, asa reafonabie quef- 
tiény By what means is fach a corrapt and faithlefs court to’ 
be Kept to its engagements? Another parliament, ay, even 
the prefent, ray “hereafter repeal the obligation, on the pre» 
terice, of. its heing violently obtained, or unwifely granted 5- 
and in that cafe, Where'is our redrefs ?&+No_ going tolaw with 
nations ; cannon are the barrifiers of Crowns ;. and the {wordy 
not of juftice, but of war, decides the: fuse, Fo be on the 
fosting of fixty-tiree, it's not faificient, that the laws only be 
put om the fame fate, bat, that our circumitances, likewifey 
be put on the fame ftate; Our burnt and dettroyed teivns re» 
paired or built op, our private lofies mude good, our public 
debis (contratted for ‘deferice) difchargeds otherwife, we fhalt 
pe millions worfe than we were at that enviable period. Such 
f@requeit, had it been compiied with a year age, would have 
won the heart and. foul of the Continent—but now it is too 
late, ** The puliepey is pailed,’’ 

Befides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal ar 
a pecuniary law, fees as unwarraatable ‘by the divine law, 
and as. repugnant to human fee clings , asthe taking up arms to 
enforce ¢ obediaice thereto: Fhe object, on either fide, doth - 
‘notjettify the meanég; for the lives of men-aye too valuable to 
be cait away on-fuca triiles, tas the violence which 1s done 
| and 
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aud Shreatened to our perfons; the deflradion of our prod 
perty by an armed force ; the invafion of our country by fire 
aad fword, which con{cientiouily qualifies the ule of arins: 
And the initant, in which fuch'a mode of defence became ve- 
celary, all fubjection to Britain ought to have ceafed ; and che 
lndependancy of America, fhould have’ been confidered, as 
daiing its’ ara from, and publithed by, the fr? mujfber-that 
was fired again? ber. This line is a line of coniiltency ; nei 
fher drawa by caprice, nor exiended by ambition ; but pro- 
Auced by a chain of events, of which thé colonies were not 
the. authors. 

I fhall conclude thefe remarks, with the following timely 
and wellintended hints, We ought to fefleat, that there are 
three different ways, by which an ‘independancy may here- 
after be effected ;. and that one of thofe three, will one day or 
other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice of the 
people in Congrefss by a military power; er by a mob: It 
may not always happen that our foldiers are citizens, and the 
multitude a body of reafonable men; virtue, as I have’ al- 
ready remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
Should an independancy be brought about by the firit of thofe 
means, we have every opportunity and every encouragement 
before us, to form the nobleft pureft conftitution on the 
face of the earth. We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A fityation, fimilar to the prefent, hath 
not happened fince the days of Noah antilnow, The birth: 
day of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps 
@s numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive their por 
tion of freedom from the event of .a few months, . The Re- 
flexion is awful—and in this point of view, How trifting, 
how ridiculous, do the little, paltry cavellings, of a few 
weak orintereited men appear, when weighed againft the bus 
finefs of a world, 

Should we neglect the prefent favorable and inviting: period, 
and an Independance be hereafter effeGed by any other 
means, we mu charge the confequence to ourfelves, or to 
thofe rather, whofe narrow and prejudiced fouls, are habitue 
ally oppofing the meafyre, without either inquiring or re- 
flecting. . There are reafong to be given in fupport of Inde- 
pendance, which men fhould rather privately think of, than 
be publicly told of. Weought not now to be debating whe- 
ther we fhall be independant or not, kut, anxious to accom- 
plifh it on a firm, fecure, and honorable bafis, and anealy 
rather that it is not yet began upon. Every day conviness 
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us of its neceffity. Even the Tories (if fuch beings yet re- 
main among us) fhould, of all men, be the moft folicit ous te 
promote it; for, as the appointment of committees at firft, 
protected them from popular rage, fo, a wife and well efta- 
blifhed form of government, will be the only certain means 
of continuing it fecurely tothem. Wherefore, if they have 
not virtue enough to be WuiGs, they ought to have prudence 
enough to with for Independance. 

In fhort, Independance isthe only Bonn that can tye and 

keep us together. We fhall then fee our obje&t, and our ears 
will be legally fhut ayainft the {chemes of an intriguing, as 
well, asa cruel enemy. We fhall then too, be on a proper 
footing, to treat with Britain ; for there is reafon to conclude;,. 
that the pride of that court, will be lefs hurt by treating 
with the American ftates for terms of peace, than with thofe, 
whom fhe denominates, ‘‘ rebellions fubjeéts,”’ for terms of 
accommodation. It is our delaying it that encourages her to 
hope for conquett, and our backwardnefs tends only to pro- 
long the war. As we have, without any good effect there- 
from, withheld our trace to obtain a redre{s of our grievances, 
le: us mw try the aiternative, by igdependantly iedrefling them - 
ourfelves, and then offering to open the trade. ‘Lhe mer- 
cantile and reafonable part in England, wiil be ftill with us¢ 
becaufe, peace with trade, is preferable to war without it, 
And if this offer be not accepted, other courts may be applied 
to. 
On thefe grounds I ref the matter. And as no offer hath 
yet been made to refute the doétrine contained in the former 
editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that either 
the dogtrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in favour of 
jt are too numerous to be oppofed. WHEREFORE, inftead 
of gazing at each other with {ulpicious or doubttul curi- 
ofity, let each of us, hold out to his neighbour the hearty 
hana of friendfhip, and unite in drawing a line, which, like 
an a of oblivion fhall bury in forgetfulnefs every former 
diffention. Let the names of Whig and Tery be extinct ; 
and let none other be heard among us, than thofe of a good ci- 
tizen, an open and refolute friend, and a virtuous fupporter of 
the RIGHTS of MANKIND and of the FREE AND INDE- 
PENDANT STATES OF AMERICA. 
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To the Reprefentatives of the Religious Society of 
the People called Quakers, or to fo many of them 
as were concerned in pyblifoing a late piece, entitled 
‘ The Ancient [Testimony and Principues 
«© of the People called Quakers renewed, 
«© with Refpect to the Kine and GovERnN- 
‘“ ment, and touching the CommoTions 
‘¢ now prevailing in thele and other parts of 
“< America addrefled to the Propirr in Ge: 
© ‘NERA. | 


HE Writer of this, is one of thofe few, who never 
difhonors religion either by ridiculing, or cavilling 
at any denomination whatfoever. To God, and notto man, 
are all men accountable on the feore of religion.. Where- 
fore, this epittle is not fo properly addreffed to you asa reli- 
gious, but asa political body, dabbling in matters, which 
the profefled Quietude of your Principles infirug&t you not 
to meddle with.’ 
As.you have, without a proper anthority for fo doing, put 
yourfelves in the place of the whole body of the Quakers, 


fo, the writer of this, in order to be on an equal rank with, 


yourfelves, is under the neceflity, of putting himfelf in, the 
place of all thofe, who, approye the very writings and prin- 
ciples, againft which, your teftimony is directed: And he 
hath chofen this fingular fituation, in order, that you might 
difcover in him that prefumption of charagter which you 
cannot fee in yourfelves. For neither he nor you can have 
any claim or title to Poljtical Reprejentation. 

When men have departed from the right way, it is no won- 
der that they ftumble and fall, And it is evident from the 
manner in which ye have managed your teftimony, that po- 
litics, (as a religious body of men) is not your proper Walk ; 
for however well adapted it might appear to you, itjis, never- 
thelefs, a jumb'e of good and bad put unwifely together, 
and theconclufion drawn therefrom, both unnatural and unjuft, 

The two firlt pages, (and. the whole doth, notmake four) 
we give you credit for, and expect the fame civility from 
you, becaufe the love and detire of peace is n t confined to 
Quakerifm, itis the zatwra/, as weil the religious wilh of all 
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denominations of men. And on this ground, as men labor- 
ang to eftablifh an Independant Conftitution of our own, do 
we exceed all others in our hope, end, and aim,. Our plan is 
peace forever. We are tired of contention with Britain, and 
can fee no real end to it butin a final feparation. We act con- 
fitteatly, becaufe for the fake of introducing an endlefs and 
uninterrupted peace, do we bear the evils and burthens of the 
preicot day. We are endeayoring, and will fteadily continue 
tc endeavor, to feparate and diffolve a connexion which hath 
already filled our land with blood; and which, while the 
name of it remaius, will be the fatal caufe of future mifchiefs 
to poth countries. — i , eee 
We fight neither for revenge nor conqueft ; neither from 
pride nor paflion ; we are not ‘nfulting the world with our 
fleets and armies, nor ravaging the globe for plunder. Be- 
neath the fhade of our own vines are we’ attacked ; in our 
own houfes, and on our own lands, is the violence committed 
againit us.. We view our enemiesin the character of High- 
waymen and Houfebreakers, and having no defence: for our- 
felves in the civil law, are @bliged to punifh them by the mi- 
litary one, and apply the fword, in the very cafe, where yoy 
have before now, applied the halter -————— Perhaps we 
feel for the ruined and infulted fufferers in all and every 
part -of the continent, with a degree of ‘tendernefs which 
hath not yet made it’s way into fome of your. bofoms. 
But be ye fure that ye miftake not the caufe and ground of 
your Teftimony. Call not coldnefs of foul, religion ; nor 
put the 27g ¢in the place ofthe Corifian, ited 
O ye partial miniiters of your own acknowledged princi- 
ples. It the bearing arms. be finful, the firit going to war 
muft be more fo, by all the difference between wiltul attack 
and unavoidable defence, Wherefore, if ye really preach 
from confcieace; and mean not to make a political hobby- 
horie of your. religion, conyince the world thereof, by pro- 
claiming your dodtrine to our enemies, for chey likwije bear 
‘akMs. Give us proof of your fincerity by publifhing it at 
St. James’s, to the commanders in chief at Botton, tothe Admi- 
rals and Captains who are piratically ravaging cur coails, 
and to all the murdering mifcreants who are acting in. autho- 
rity under Him whom ye profeis to ferve. Had ye the ho- 
nett foul of * Barclay ye would preach repentance to your 
| ' king 5 
* € Thou haff tafted of profperity and adverfity; thou aaoweft 
© ayhat it is to be banifbed thy native country, to be aver-ruled * 
: GOEL 
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Ring ; Yewould cell the Royai Wretch his-_fins, and warn 
hit of eternalruin. Ye would net {pend your partiai invee- 


tives againft the injured and the infalted only, bat, like 


faithful minifters, would cry aloud and /pare none. Say not 
that ye are perfecuted, neither endeavour to make us the au- 
thors of that reproach, which, ye are bringing upon your- 
felves ; for we teftify unto all men, that we do not com- 
plain againt you becaufe ye are Quakers; but becaufe ye 
pretend to de and are wor Qaakers. 

Alas! it feems by the particular tendency of fome part of 
your teftimony, and other parts of your condud, as if, alf 
fin was reduced to, and comprehended in, rhe a of bearing 


arms, and that by the people only. Ye appear to us, to have | 


miftaken party for confcience ; becaufe, the general tenor of 
your actions wants uniformity » And itis exceedingly difficult 


to us to give credit to many of your pretended {cruples ;° 


beeaufe, we fee them made by the fame men,’ who, in the 
very initant that they are exclaiming againft the mammon of 
this world, are nevérthelefs,’ hunting after it with a ftep ay’ 
fteady as Time,’ and an appetite as keen as Déath. 

The quotation which ye have made. from Proverbs, in the 
third page of your teftimony, that, ** when a man’s ways 
pleafe the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him” 5° is very unwifely ¢hofen. on your part; becaufe,’ 
it amounts to a proof, that the king’s ways (whom ye are 
fo defirous of fapporting).do aor pleale the Lord, otherwife,: 


his reign would be in peace.” 


I now proceed to the latter part of your teftimony, and’ 
that, for which all the foregoing feems only at’ introduc. 
tion, viz. 
‘S aell as to rule, and Jet upon the thrones; ana bein opprefied 
thou haji réajon to know how Wateful the oppreflor is doth zo 
“< God and man: If after all thefe-warnings and advertife- 
“ments, thou dof? not turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, 

but forget him avho vemembered thee in thy difre/s, and 
give up thyfelf to follow luft and vanity, furely great wilf 
be thy condemnation. Againft which. faare, as well as the 
temptation of thofe who may or do feed thee, and prompt 
thee to-evil, ‘the moh excellent and prevalent remedy will be, 
“< to apply thyfilf to thas light of Carift which fpineth in iby 

confcience, and which neiihe- can, nor will flatter thee, nor 
lager thee to be at eaje ix thy fins? 


Barciay’s Addrefs to Charles II. 
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« It hath ever been our judgment and principle, fince wé 
¢: were called to profefs the light of Chrift Jefus, manifefted 
<¢ in our con{ciences unto this day, that the fitting up and 
é* putting down kings and governments, 1s God’s peculiar 
<¢ prerogative ; for caufes beft known to himfelt : And that 
é it is not our bufinefs to have any hand or contrivance 
«¢ therein ; nor to be bufy bodies above our ftation, much 
% Jefs to plot and contrive the ruin, or overturn of any of 
«< them, but to pray for the king, and fafety of our nation, 
«« and good of all men: ‘That we may live a peaceable and 
«¢ quiet life, in all godlinefs and honetty 5 wnaer the povern- 
& ment which Ged is pleafed te jet over us.’—I(f thefe are 
really your principles why do ye not abide by them > Why 
do ye not leave that, which ye call God’s Work, to be ma- 
naged by himfelf? Thefe very principles inftruct you to 
wait with patience and humility, for the event of all public 
meafures; and to receive shat event as the divine wil towards 
you. W berefores what occafion is there for your political tef- 
gimony if you fully believe what it contains? And the very 
publifhing, it proves, that either, ye do not believe what ye 
profefs, or have not virtue enough to praéufe what ye be- 
Lieve.) aj | : 

‘Ve principles of Quakerifm have a dire& tendency to 
make a man the quiet and snofrenfive fubjeét of any, and 
every, government which is fet over bit. And if the ietting 
up and putting down cf kings and governmeats is God’s pecu- 
liar prerogative, he moit ceriainly will not be robbed thereof 
by us; wherefore, the principle itfelf leads you to approve 
of every. thing, which ever happened, or may happen to 
kings as being his work. OniveR CROMWELL thanks. you: 
Cares, then, died not by the hands of man; and fhould 
thé prefent Proud Imitator of hrm, come [0 the fame un- 
timely end, the writers and publifhers of the Teftimony, are 
bound). .by the dcétrine it contains, to applaud the fact. 
Kings are. not taken away by miracles, neither are Changes 
in goyernments brought about by any other means than fuch 
us_are common and human; and doch aswe are. now ufing. 
kiven the difperfion of thejews, thouch foretold by ow Sa+ 
viour, was effected by arms. Wherefore, as ye refute to be 
jhe means on one fide, ye ought not to. be meddlers on the 
ether ; but to wait the Fue in filence; and unlefs ye can pro- 
duce.divine authority, to prove, ‘that the Almighty who hath 
created and placed this wew world, at the greatefl dillance it 
could’ pofibly fand, eat and welt, from every part of, the 
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old, doth, neverthelefs, difapprove of its being independent 


of the corrupt and abandoned court of Britain, unlefs I fay, ye . 


can fhew this, how can ye on the ground of your principles, 
juftify the exciting and ftirring up the people “firmly to unite 
“<< in the abborrence of all {uch writings, and mea/ures, as evi- 
“« dence a defire and defign to break off the Lappy connexion we 
** have hitherto enjoyed, with the kingdom of Great-Britain, 
‘* and our juft and néceffary fubordination to the king, and 
“* thofe who are lawfully placed in authority under him.” 


What a flap of the face is here! the men, who-in-the very 


paragraph before, have quietly and paffively refigned up the 
ordering, altering, and difpofal of kings and governments, 
into the hands of God, aré now, recalling their principles, 
and putting in for a fhare of the bufinefs.. Is it poffible, that 
the conclufion, which is here juftly quoted, can any ways 
follow from the doétrine laid down? The inconfiftency is too 
plaring not to be feen; the abfurdity too great not to be 
aughed at ;and fuch as could only have beea made by thofe, 
whofe underftandings were darkened by the narrow and 
crabby fpirit of a difpairing political party ; for ye.are not to 
be confidered as the whole body of the Quakers but only as a 
factional and fractional part thereof, i 
_ Here ends the examination of -your teftimony; (which f 
call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, ,but only to read 
and judge of fairly ;) towhich I fubjoin the following re- 


mark; ‘* That the fetting up and putting down of kings,” 


moft certainly mean, the making hima king, who is yet not 
fo, and the making him no king whois already one. And pray 
what hath this to do in the prefent cafe? We neither mean to 
Jet, up nor to put down, neither to make nor to unmake, but to 
have nothing to do with them. Wherefore, your teftimony 
in whatever light it is viewed ferves only'to difhonor your 
judgement, and for many other reafons had better have been 
let alone than publifhed, 


Firtt, Becaufe it tends to the decreafe and reproach of all 
religion whatever, and is of the utmoft danger to fociety, to 
make it a party in political difputes. 


Secondly, Becaufe it exhibits a body of .men,. numbers. of 
whom difavow the publifhing political teftimonies, as being 
concerned therein and approvers thereof. | 


, Thirdly, Becaufeit hatha tendency to undo that continental. * 


harmony and friendthip which yourfelves by your late liberal 
3 H 


iis 


and charitable donations hath lent a hand to eftablith ; ; and 
the preferyation of which, is of the utmott confequence to us 
allk® .% 
And here without anger or refentment I bid Ae Pine: 
Sincerely withing, that as men and chriftians, ye may always 
fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right § 
and be, in your turn, the means of fecuring it to others; but 
that the example which ye have unwifely fet, of mingling 
_ geligion with politics, may be di batty: ane reprobated by ewery 
inhabitant of AmuR IEA. 


Bee Ne Teg: 


so APPEND I X. 10126. 
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